Volcano 


‘one vast 
cemetery 5 

ARMERO, Colombia. - U.S. and 
Cofombian helicopters yesterday be- 
gan evacuating rescue workers from 
this mud-engulfed town, abandoning 
hope of rinding more trapped survi- 
vors of the volcanic eruption which 
killed 22,000 people. 

Faced with the threat of disease, 
firemen started burning bodies and 
the government declared the area 
consecrated ground, thereby con- 
verting it into a vast cemetery. 

Eduardo AJzate, governor of Toll - 
raa province, promised yesterday 
Armero would be rebuilt at another 
location. 

On the first helicopter out yester- 
day morning was Omayda Medina, 
20, who spent almost three days 
submerged in mud up to ber neck, 
entwined with the body of her dead 
husband, before rescuers finally 
freed her late Saturday night. 

A small group of civil defence and 
Red Cross workers went at first light 
to the remains of a house where an 
old man was spotted barely alive 
Saturday night. 

But helicopters flying over the sea 
of mud which swamped the fertile 
valley beneath the Nevado del Ruiz 
volcano last Wednesday night con- 
centrated on seeking refugees 
marooned on islands of high ground. 

Some corpses were shovelled into 
mass graves as officials spoke of 
possible epidemics of malaria, yellow 
fever and typhoid. 

The evacuation of Armero and 
surrounding towns was prompted by 
government warnings of more flood- 
ing after two rumbling explosions in 
the volcano’s crater Satunlay. (See 
story Page 4) 

More mud-caked, exhausted sur- 
vivors ferried from emergency cen- 
tres arrived in Bogota hospitals 
yesterday, where some of the serious- 
ly injured had died overnight. Others 
died in the mud before rescuers could 
reach them. 

The government said 4,500 people 
had been hurt and the lives of £27:600 
residents in seven Andean valleys had 
been affected by one of the worst 
natural disasters of the century. 

Volcano experts have mounted a 
round-the-clock watch on the snow- 
capped Nevado del Rniz, with heli- 
copters circling the peak to watch for 
signs of further eruptions. 

Health Minister Rafael Zubiria 
said the number of dead and missing 
from the 5-metre-deep river of mud 
that swept down the mountain has 
reached more than 22.000. 

Rescue workers, however, say they 
have recovered only about 800 
bodies. 

The dead include some 8,000 chil- 
dren, the director of tbe National 
Family Welfare Institute said. 

The mudslide that destroyed 
Armero barrelled down the slopes of 
the volcano, joined the LaguniDa 
River and swept over the town at the 
beud in the river where it was lo- 
cated. 

The Guali. which runs past Mari- 
quita, 19 kilometres north of 
.Armero, has been low for a week, 
leading to fears that it has been 
blocked by rocks and mud and has 
Formed a dam that could give way at 
any time. 

A natural dam gave way on the 
Lagunilla River when heat from tbe 
volcano melted a glacier and sent tons 
of mud down on Armero. 

Colombia civil-aviation authorities 
said more than 50 planes, including 
sircraft from the U.S.. Venezuela, 
Brazil. Canada, Britain, Spain and 
France, arrived in Colombia over the 
weekend bringing relief supplies. 

Warehouses at Bogota's Interna- 
tional Airport were overflowing with 
crates and boxes of food, medicine 
iind clothing. 

Tons of American relief aid poured 
into tbe disaster area, and U.S. Air 
Force helicopters joined in plucking 
people from spots isolated by the 
river of mud. 

An official of the C.S. Office of 
Foreign Disaster Assistance said sur- 
vivors who have been pulled from the 
inud by helicopters were “virtually 
invisible except at a distance of 50 feet 
(15 metres) or less.” (Reuter, AP) 


Extremists 
offer Jews 
for Shi’ites 

BEIRUT, (AP). - An extremist 
group believed to be loyal to Iran 
yesterday offered to free four 
Lebanese Jews kidnapped in the past 
seven months if Israel releases 300 
Shi'ites it allegedly holds in Khiam, 
South Lebanon. 

The offer was made in a statement 
passed to a western news agency in 
Beirut by the “Organization of the 
Oppressed on Earth.” It is believed 
to be made up of militant Shi'ites 
with allegiance to Iran’s Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 

Military sources in Israel said last 
night that Israel is not maintaining 
any detention facility at Khaim. The 
sources report that ‘the ■ South 
Lebanese Army has a detention 
facility at Khiam, but that the IDF 
has no connection with it. 

Tbe extremists’ statement was del- 
ivered to the news agency's office by 
a messenger wbo left an envelope at 
the doorstep. 

In addition to the statement, the 
envelope contained Polaroid photo- 
graphs of the four hostages who were 
identified as Isaac Sasson, Isaac Tar- 
rab, Elie Sprour and Haim Cohen. 

The four were kidnapped separ- 
ately in Moslem West Beirut last 
spring and summer, and police had 
been unable to determine their fate. 

Yesterday's - statement charged 
that Israel had set up a “concentra- 
tion camp” at the Shi'ite village of 
Khiam in Che security zone. 

“More than 300 stragglers and 
unarmed innocent brothers are im- 
prisoned there and are being sub- 
jected to all kinds of inhuman treat- 
ment.” tbe statement said. 

Sasson is president of the higher 
council of tbe Jewish community in 
Lebanon, and Hallak its vice- 
president. They and Srour are 
Lebanese. Cohen holds Iranian 
nationality. 

Lebanon's Jewish community has 
dwindled to fewer than 100 from 
more than 6,000 before the Six Day 
War of 1967. 

The International Red Cross said 
last month Israel and the SLA militia 
were preventing it from visiting pris- 
oners at a former Israeli interroga- 
tion centre ai Khiam. 

Lebanese security sources said 
some 120 prisoners, mainly Shi'ites, 
were detained at Khiam, in the east- 
ern part of the security zone. 

The “Organization of the Oppres- 
sed of the Earth” claimed responsi- 
bility for a July 1 bomb attack against 
the Madrid offices of British Air- 
ways and the U.S. Trans World 
Airlines. 

The attack came one day after 
Shi'ite captors released 39 Amer- 
icans from a hijacked TWA jet after 
holding them for two weeks in 
Beirut. 

Kessar: C-o-L 
increment 
must be paid 

By ROY ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar yesterday 
rejected suggestions from Treasury 
sources that workers accept tax re- 
ductions in place of the 3.8 per cent 
cost of living increment due to be 
paid with this month's salaries. 

Addressing the Histadrut central 
committee. Kessar said that tax re- 
ductions would not ease tbe plight of 
the lowest wage earners, who fall 
below the tax-paying level. Instead, 
Kessar proposed that interest rates 
be lowered by 1 or l 1 ^ per cent to 
reduce the debt problems of em- 
ployers. 

Kessar said he had appointed a 
committee of senior Histadrut eco- 
nomists to examine the achieve- 
ments and failures of the govern- 
ment's economic programme. The 
committee's report will be submitted 
within two weeks, he said. 

Kessar criticized the programme 
for concentrating on the redaction of 
wages while barely touching capital. 
Even Prime Minister Peres had ack- 
nowledged the programme’s lack of 
symmetry in that regard, he said. 

Hevrat Ha'ovdim secretary Dan- 
ny Rosolio outlined a six-point plan 
which, he maintained, could contri- 
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Demonstrators, (above), at Tel Aviv’s Dizengoff Circle yesterday 
called on President Reagan to raise the plight of Soviet Jews in his 
summit talks with Soviet leader Gorbachev. The demonstration was in 
solidarity with Jews in trouble wherever they may be - the Soviet 
Union, Syria, Yemen and elsewhere. Jewish protesters in Geneva 
(below), demand freedom for the Jews of Russia. (Story -page 2) 

( Bru unarm, Reuter) 



‘Some hints of hope on 
Soviet Jewry 5 - Peres 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Although there is no hard evi- 
dence in Jerusalem. Prime Minister 
Peres says there are apparent 
"signs" that after this week’s Gene- 
va summit, Moscow is about to 
change its emigration policies and 
will be ready to discuss reunification 
of families. 

In a speech opening yesterday 
morning's cabinet session, Peres cal- 
led on President Reagan and Soviet 
leader Gorbachev to "give tbe sub- 
ject (of Soviet Jewry) its proper 
place.. .different from all the other 
problems under discussion by the 
two great powers.” 

According to Peres, there is no 
contradiction between quiet di- 
plomacy and the public struggle, 
which, he said, "is the struggle of the 
Jewish people, and indeed of the 
entire civilized world." 

Peres said Jerusalem has “check- 
ed over all the formal and informal 
discussions we had with Soviet offi- 
cials, and actually we found that the 
main criticism the Soviets have is of 
the dropout phenomenon. " 

On dropouts, said Peres, "there is 
full agreement between our view and 
the Soviet Union's." 

Israel, too, said Peres, “wants 
Jews who get visas to go to Israel, to 
go to Israel." The premier reiterated 
Jerusalem's interest in direct flights 
from the Soviet Union to Israel, such 
as those offered by France during 
Peres’s visit to Paris in the summer. 

Referring to the ■'signs" that the 
Soviets are ready to discuss reuni- 
fication of families - already the 
policy that Moscow bases its emigra- 
tion policy on - Peres said that he 
had “indications, not promises.” 

Said Peres: "I don’t want to eive 


the impression that there are any 
promises from the Soviet Union for 
this or that.” 

Peres seemed to deliberately 
avoid Unking the subject of Jewish 
emigration to the question of a 
Soviet role in Middle East negotia- 
tions. or diplomatic relations with 
Israel, making no mention of region- 
al issues in his speech. 

But those reading between the 
lines noted Peres said Moscow is 
apparently “ready, at a later stage”- 
possible reference to this week's 
Geneva summit - to discuss the 
reunification issue. 

At the end of his speech, Peres 
nirned the floor over to Foreign 
Minister Shamir, who caused some 
momentary confusion by his choice 
of words as he expressed hope Mos- 
cow would soon allow mass Jewish 
emigration. 

“We are expecting," said Shamir, 
“that before they deal with the large 
and complicated issues, both leaders 
will make a humane decision that 
does not contradict the interests of 
either side, to open (the doors) soon 
for half a million Jews who want to 
leave the Soviet Union and return to 
their historic homeland in the Land 
of Israel." 

Roy Isacowitz adds: Both the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. “owe a 
great debt to the Jewish people" to 
work for the freeing of Soviet Jewry. 
Shamir said in Tel Aviv last night. 

Addressing a rally in solidarity 
with Soviet Jewry at Yad Eliahu 
Stadium, Shamir accused the Soviets 
of attempting to "destroy and 
strangle the soul of the Jewish peo- 
ple.' Nevertheless. he exclaimed, 
Soviet Jewry would “overcome all 
barriers" and come to Israel. 


Weizman gets invite to talks in Cairo 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Minister without Portfolio Ezer 


outstanding issues. 

Radio Israel said yesterday that 


Weizman has been invited by Egyp- the date of Weizman’s departure will 
tian Foreign Minister Meguid to be set in consultations with Premier 
come to Cairo and hold talks on Peres and Vice Premier Shamir. 


Sharon visit dismays South American Jews 


By SHALOM COHEN 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
BUENOS AIRES. - The Jewish 
community here is uneasy about the 
impending visit of Industry Minister 
.Ariel Sharon. Leaders of the com- 
munity have told The Jerusalem Post 
privately that it is a case of the wrong 
person at the wrong time. 

The community is patently embar- 
rassed by rhe ’visit, which has 
aroused antagonism among political 
circles in Argentina, particularly, 
but not onlv. on the left. 

A human-rights group is planning 
a demonstration against the visit. 

There is also apprehension about 
the visit in the smaller Jewish com- 


munity of Uruguay, which is in- 
cluded in the Sharon itinerary. The 
Post was told by Jewish leaders in 
Montevideo that the visit is most 
inauspicious and demonstrates an 
insensitivity to political develop- 
ments in both Uruguay and Argenti- 
na. 

The fringe press, particularly of 
the extreme left, has been attacking 
both governments for inviting the 
“killer of Sabra and Shatilia,” but 
the disquiet extends beyond these 
groups. Sharon was invited to both 
countries to speak on behalf of Israel 
Bonds, and is to arrive there after his 
current tour in the U.S. 

The visit comes at a time of politic- 


al turbulence in both countries. 
Argentina has just passed the tesr of 
“Operation Democracy" - the con- 
gressional elections - and there is 
wide anxiety, both among the gener- 
al public and in Jewish circles, about 
President Raul Alfonsin’s ability to 
consolidate his party's electoral 
gains and overcome the country's 
acute economic problems. 

The elections were characterized 
by a sober mood, with the voters 
beset by a wage-and -price freeze 

similar to that confronting Israelis. 

In Montevideo, strikes and de- 
monstrations are almost a daily 
occurrence. Jewish leaders in the 
two countries believe it would have 


been wiser if the Israeli government 
had consulted “the people on the 
spot" about the advisability and tim- 
ing of the Sharon visit 

The national prei.- in both Argen- 
tina and Uruguay published front- 
page stories on the Sharon crisis last 
week, and there were hopes that it 
would lead to a cancellation of the 
visit. 

The Jewish communities in Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires are largely 
organized on Israeli party lines. In 
Montevideo, the pro-Likud group 
supports the Sharon visit, while the 
pro-Likud group in Buenos Aires is 
said to be of no significant influence. 


Real talks 
on Mideast 
to come only 
after summit 

• Post Diplomatic Reporter 

S ubstantial fa»nm on the Middle 
East between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, if they occur, will probably 
come only after this week's Geneva 
summit, diplomatic sources in Jeru- 
salem said yesterday. 

President Reagan and Soviet lead- 
er Mikhail Gorbachev would only be 
able to skim the surface of the issues, 
they said. The mod that can be 
expected is that the two leaders would 
agree to further bilateral talks pur- 
sued by their respective foreign 
ministers and diplomats. 

Israel wfll receive a direct report 
on the Geneva meetings from U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Murphy, who is expected in Jeru- 
salem at the end of the week. 

In the past, U^. -Soviet talks on 
the Middle East have always been a 
cause for nervousness in Israel. Any 
agreement by the two big powers 
would, it was feared, Hmit the scope 
Of direct negotiations between Israel 
and Arab parties and embrace de- 
ments of “imposed solutions.” 

Tbe diplomatic moves launched by 
King Hussein and Prime Minister 
Peres came to rest before the Geneva 
summit focusing on the nature of 
what has been termed the “interna- 
tional umbrella” under which direct 
negotiations between the parties 
would be pursued. 

If and when Soviet and American 
diplomats get together on the Middle 
East after the summit, the question of 
this international framework wfll be 
the paramount issue. According to 
these Jerusalem sources, the Soviets 
would probably insist that the 
appropriate framework be based on 
the agreement reached between the 
two powers in October 1977. 

That agreement called for a com- 
prehensive Middle East settlement, 
negotiated within the framework of 
the Geneva peace conference. 

This conference was to be con- 
vened by the U.S. and the Soviets, as 
co-chairmen, and was to include 
* ‘representatives of all the parties 
involved in the conflict, indudieg 
tbose of the Palestinian people.” 

It also called for tbe “resolution of 
the Palestinian question in eluding en- 
suring the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people. ” 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) 


U.S. and Soviets 
far apart on 
eve of summit 


GENEVA (Reuter). - Senior 
U.S. and Soviet officials both 
said yesterday this week’s Gene- 
va s ummi t should be a turning 
point in superpower relations, 
but they remained far apart on 
the main issues their leaders will 
discuss. 

Presenting their negotiating plat- 
forms at news conferences here, 
spokesmen from the two sides set 
out widely divergent views on the 
central question of arms control and 
each accused toe other of adopting 
unreasonable positions. 

President Reagan’s spokesman, 
Larry Speakes, said toe success of 
toe summit should not be measured 
in terms of toe agreements it pro- 
duces but the way it forges a new 
bads for relations between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

“What we’re seeking is long-term 
progress to make the relationship 
more stable, more predictable and 
perhaps a road map for toe future,” 
he added. 

Georgy Arbatov, Moscow’s top 
expert on U.S. -Soviet ties, said 


Co mmunis t Party leader MikhaiJ 
Gorbachev also wants to see toe 
s ummit mark a fresh start. 

“We are taking these talks 
seriously and want to make them a 
turning point in Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions and in international relations as 
a whole.” he added. 

Bat Gen. Nikolai Cbervov, a top 
aims control expert, sounded a 


News analysis — page 2 


deeply pessimistic note on toe pros- 
pectsof progress on arms reductions 
during the talks tomorrow and 
Wednesday. 

. “The position of toe two side^ 
remains principally divergent,” h$ 
said. j 

A common theme at toe presen ta-j 
tions given by both camps was a 
controversial letter from U.S. De4 
fence Secretary Caspar Weinberger? 
urging Reagan to avoid a Geneva 
pledge, to continue to honour the; 
unratified Salt Ilaans treaty. j 

- (QatfawdoaFne^Cd.!) 



President Reagan answers a reporter's question yesterday after a walk 
in Geneva with, left to right. National Security adviser Robert: 
McFarlane, Secretary of State George Shultz, and chief of staff Donald, 
Regan. (AFP Telephoto). 
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The weather 



Forecast: Parity cloudy lo clear 
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ARRIVALS 


A delegation of the permanent advisory 
council of the German Borides rat for a three- 
day visit. They will meet with President Her- 
zog. Prime Minister Peres. Foreign Minister 
Shamir and Knesset Speaker Hilicl. They will 
also lay a wreath at Yad Vashem. visit Kibbutz 
Ma'akh Hahamisha and the Vokani Institute. 

Singer Placido Domingo for a three-day cal 1 
on Menahem Golan for consul tauons on the 
current shouting in Crete of Verdi s OteU-i in 
which Domingo stars. 


Hundreds at rites 
forZviKarliner 

HAIFA ( Itim ). - Hundreds of mour- 
ners yesterday attended the funeral 
in Kiryat Bialik of Zvi Karliner. the 
town's mayor since 1945, who died 
on Saturday, at age 80, 


Shots fired at Dan bus 

TULKARM (Itim). - Shots were 
Bred and a petrol bomb was thrown 
last night at a Dan bus travelling near 
here toward a settlement in Samaria. 
There were no injuries and no dam- 
age. 


Family of three hurt 
in car-bus collision 

HOD HASHARON (Itim)- - A 
family of three was hurt seriously 
yesterday morning when their car 
and a bus collided at the Beit Ha'3m 
junction in Ramot Hashavim. 

Yoel Shapira. his wife, Rahel and 
their 17-year-old son, Yiuon, were 
taken to the hospital in Kfar Sava. 


Sentence by Peres 
ends firing plans 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Peres, in a one- 
sentence statement in the cabinet, 
yesterday formally withdrew his 
announced intention of firing Indus- 
. try Minister Ariel Sharon. 

Peres had to make the formal 
announcement, otherwise, his state- 
ment last week would have remained 
a formal decision. 

If Peres decides in the future to 
fire a minister, he will have to start 
the process again with a formal state- 
ment in the cabinet. 


Soya oil cheaper, 
but sugar dearer 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
The price of soya oil is to go down 
today for the second time within a 
month, this time by 1 1 per cent. The 
price of margarine is also down by 5 
percent, a spokesman for the Minis- 
try of Industry and Trade said. 

However, the price of sugar is 30 
per cent higher as of today. 

The spokesman explained that the 
cut in the price of soya oil. and the 
hike in the price of sugar, were made 
possible and unavoidable, respec- 
tively. by price fluctuations in the 
world Commodity market. 


AFTER SUMMIT 

(Continued from Page Qqei 

The agreement, hailed by presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, caused grave 
consternation in Israel at the time. It 
was preempted when Egyptian presi- 
dent Sadat and premier Menachem 
Begin opted for direct bilateral nego- 
tiations. 

The sources noted that the Reagan 
administration, not enamoured of 
the PLO and more committed to 
Israel's pursuing direct negotiations 
than was the Carter team, would be 
reluctant to revert to die 1977 formu- 
la. However, the danger nevertheless 
exists that any U.S.-Soviet accord on 
an international framework would go 
beyond the very loose formula that 
Peres has suggested, and which his 
Likud partners, with patent distaste, 
might be persuaded to accept. 


HOME AND WORLD NEWS 


Anglic an envoy ‘hasn’t lost hope on hostages’ 


Monday, November 18. 1985 The Jerusalem Post ?3gg 


ROME. - Terry Waite, the 
archbishop of Canterbury’s envoy, 
arrivine yesterday from a meeting 
with kidnappers holding Americans 
hostage in Lebanon, termed the 
situation both ‘'hopeful and danger- 
ous." 

Waite spoke during a stop at 
Rome’s Leonardo da Vinci airpon 
en route to London, following a 
four-day trip to Beirut where he said 
he had “lengthy contacts” with the 
captors of the Americans. 

Waite, who gave a brief statement 

then talked with reporters, said his 
assessment of the situation was both 


"hopeful and dangerous.” 

"There’s no underestimating that 
it's dangerous," said Waite, whose 
mission is believed to be the first by a 
western intermediary' with the kid- 
nappers. “But I d like to say to 
families of the hostages that I am 
hopeful. I haven’t lost hope at all. 

“I'd like to ask them to continue to 
maintain hope and be as cheerful as 
possible under these circumst- 
ances." 

He said he was "satisfied" the four 
American hostages who wrote to 
Archbishop Robert Runcie 10-days 
ago are alive and well . 


Waite refused to comment on 
any details of the meeting, including 
when or where it happened, and with 
whom. 

He said he could offer no time- 
table for negotiations, but that his 
mission would continue. He called it 
a matter of “going with it and press- 
ing forward." 

The outcome "depends on a num- 
ber of factors," he said. “Unfortu- 
nately I can’t discuss those factors 
for fear of jeopardizing any posi- 
tion." He reiterated his plea to the 
media to avoid inferring anything 
from his remarks, warning; “Spe- 


culation could cost lives." 

In Geneva, U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz yesterday met 
the U.S. ambassador to Lebanon on 
efforts under way to free the Amer- 
ican hostages. 

Schult 2 said Ambassador Regin- 
ald Bartholomew had toid him That 
"there seems to be more pressure on 
the situation right now." 

He said in a television interview 
that he had asked Bartholomew to 
come to Geneva “because We barf a 
sense of some motion.’’ (AP, Reu- 
ter) 


Leak of Weinberger letter is sign of U.S. disarray 


GENEVA (AP). - It was bound to 
happen: a summit-eve leak that 
embarrassed U.S. President 

Reagan's administration and gave 
the Soviets new ammunition for 
accusing the administration of want- 
ing ro torpedo arms control talks. 

It was bound to happen because 
Reagan has not enforced discipline 
on his arms control advisers even 
though they have been at serious 
odds for most of his time in office. 

Some informed officials say 
Reagan can’t enforce a peace. 
Others say he doesn’t want to. But 
the feuding has become public. 

The latest incident came just as 
the moderates on arms control 
seemed to be gaining the upper 
hand. 

Secretary of Defence Caspar 
Weinberger, an opponent of the 
kind of arms control strategy that 
some others in the administration 
favour, was pushed off the official 
delegation to Reagan's two-day 
summit with Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

So there probably was an element 
of retaliation in the motive of whoev- 
er leaked a letter Weinberger wrote 
Reagan last Wednesday urging that 
Reagan not compromise at the sum- 
mit on major issues involving "Star 
Wars" and a Salt n extension. 

The letter, and the leak, clearly 
were an effort to block the kind of 
compromise that some other advis- 
ers hoped would take shape here, 
and to do it before the issue ever got 
to the negotiating table. 

Larry Speakes, the White House 
spokesman, said Reagan hadn’t him- 
self seen the letter when it was- 


' (Continued from Page One) 

Arbatov furiously condemned 
Weinberger, and said the letter 
underlined Soviet suspicions that the 
LLS. is trying ro block progress in 
cutting nuclear arsenals and to wreck 
agreements signed so far. - . 

“If this letter is true it is an attempt 
to torpedo the entire arms control 
process," he added. 

Both Speakes and Reagan’s 
National Security adviser Robert 
McFarlane sought to play down the 
significance of the letter. McFarlane 
called the leak of its contents unfor- 
tunate. but said it would not be a 
matter of consequence at the sum- 
mit. 

When asked before a meeting with 


ANALYSIS 


R. Gregory Nokes 
AP Diplomatic Reporter 


. leaked to The New York Times and 
Washington Post on Saturday. 

A senior administration official 
said aboard the president's aircraft 
during the flight to Geneva Saturday 
that he thought whoever leaked the 
letter, not Weinberger, was trying to 
sabotage the summit. 


TTie Soviets were quick to take 
advantage. 

Georgy Arbatov, a chief Kremlin 
adviser on American affairs, said of 
the Weinberger letter. "If it is true 
what he is saying, it is a direct 
attempt to torpedo the arms control 
process.” 

At a news conference yesterday. 
Arbatov said the letter confirms 
Soviet suspicions that the adminis- 
tration is “trying to disrupt the whole 
structure" of arms control. 

Administration officials said the 
letter and the leak would not be 
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Swiss Army soldiers patrol around Villa Sanssnre where President 
Reagan is residing during this week's summit in Geneva^AFP telephoto) 


U.S., SOVIETS FAR APART 


advisers yesterday if he thought the 
summit was being sabotaged by 
someone in his administration. 
Reagan answered with an emphatic 
“no." 

Asked if he were going to fire 
Weinberger, who is not in the U.S. 
team here. Reagan shot back: "Hell, 
no.” 

Questioned further by reporters 
about the anonymous official who 
agreed the letter amounted to sabot- 
age. Reagan pursed his lips and said: 
“I'm wondering if that individual is 
not a figment of someone in the 
press’s imagination." 

In Washington. Weinberger 


ordered an investigation to deter- 
mine who leaked die letter to the 
news media, a Defence Department 
spokesman said: *' • ’ 

Reagan is already in Geneva with 
his senior advisers. Gorbachev is 
scheduled to'ariive in Geneva this 
morning, following the arrival of 
most of his team on the weekend. 

Kremlin spokesman Leonid 
Zamyatin and space weapons expert 
Yevgeny Velikhov spent an hour 
giving the press a detailed break- 
down of Moscow's arms proposals, 
outlining some elements previously 
made public only by the Americans. 

But their cool and polished per- 


d am a gin g to the summit. However, 
Speakes offered to bet reporters that 
Gorbachev wouldn't mention it. 

“I'd be willing to put five bucks 
right here that General Secretary 
Gorbachev Mill not say a word about 
the Weinberger letter.” 

Robert C. McFarlane, the presi- 
dent’s national security adviser, said 
yesterday that the leak shouldn’t be 
damaging, but said it will be investi- 
gated to see how it occurred. But he 
also said that Weinberger was only 
carrying out the president's orders in 
drafting the letter. 

He said Reagan asked last June 
for a report on Soviet violations of 
existing arras control agreements. 
“The president expects members of 
his cabinet to report on the threat 
and how it is evolving over 
time.. .that is what the secretary has 
done with this report. " 

But a White House official agreed 
that the leak is the kind of incident 
that was bound to happen because of 
the failure by the president to quell 
bickering among his arms control 
advisers. 

Weinberger is widely regarded as 
taking the most hard-line stance 
against any significant compromises 
to get an arms control agreement 
with the Soviets. 

He has been overrruted in several 
recent instances, including his 
opposition to extending the unrati- 
fied Salt Q agreement through the 
end of this year and in arguing for a 
broad interpretation of the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty to 
make possible testing and develop- 
ment of “Star Wars" technology. 


form an ce was interrupted by an 
angry outburst on human rights from 
a Soviet emigre woman in the con- 
ference room which prompted one 
Soviet aide to threaten to call the 
polioe. 

Irina Grivnina, a dissident 
allowed- '^’ emigrate only two weeks 
ago, screamed at the Soviet panel 
that Moscow had jailed hundreds of 
political prisoners and demanded 
the release of imprisoned psychiat- 
rist Anatoly Kuryagin. 

Zamyatin told her he could name 
thousands of political prisoners in 
the West and rejected charges that 
dissidents are interned in psychiatric 
clinics in the Soviet Union. 


Jewish demonstrators decry 
effort to stifle Geneva rallies 


Hint that Golan negotiable upset settlers 


By WALTER RUBY 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
GENEVA. - Jewish activists from 
across Europe rallied here yesterday 
in support of Soviet Jews, but they 
blasted Israel and the Jewish estab- 
lishment for discouraging such de- 
monstrations. 

With temperatures hovering near 
0 degrees (centigrade) about 1,500 
people gathered in front of the 
National Theatre for a demonstra- 
tion organized by the Swiss Associa- 
tion for the Liberation of Soviet 
Jews. 

The crowd consisted mainly of 
students from across Western 
Europe but also included about 200 
members of the Geneva Jewish com- 
munity. 

Former Prisoner of Zion Yosef 
Mendelevich told the crowd: “The 
Russians are afraid of public opin- 
ion. If nothing happens to free 
Soviet Jews, we should blame 
ourselves.” 

Mendelevich told The Jerusalem 
Post, "Today, Prime Minister Peres 
said on Israel TV that there are still 
expectations that emigration will 
start. I have no idea what Peres's 
sources are. but I think it was an 
unfortunate statement of the sort 
that is not needed at this moment. 1 

Julia Vishnepolskaya, one c-f 
three recent Soviet immigrants to 
Israel sent here by the Foreign 
Ministry, said of allegations that the 
Jewish Agency had discouraged stu- 
dent demonstrations: "Jews are al- 
ways afraid to make things worse, 
but it can’t get worse for the Jews in 
the Soviet Union. I think it is immor- 
al to try to stop people from demon- 
strating. ( want the people who are 
doing that to live in the Soviet Union 
for two months to see what it i$ like. " 

The differences of opinion be- 


tween activists and local Jewish com- 
munity leaders became evident at 
the demonstration when Rabbi Avi 
Weiss, chairman of the Student 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry, blasted as 
"outrageous" the insistence by Swiss 
Jewish leaders that the rally not end 
with the singing of Hatikva . 

According to Francois Garai, rab- 
bi of the Liberal Synagogue here. "It 
was agreed beforehand not to sing 
Hatikva because that song is totally 
associated with Israel and we didn't 
want this to be an Israeli demonstra- 
tion." 

Later, Swiss Jewish leaders said 
they opposed holding street demon- 
strations without obtaining police 
permits. But student leaders told 
reporters to expect something 
"dramatic" in the days ahead, lead- 
ing many to expect that illegal de- 
monstrations will be held. 

Avital Shcharansky met briefly 
yesterday with U.S. National Secur- 
ity adviser Robert McFarlane in the 
lobby of foe Intercontinental Hotel 
here. "McFarlane came over to me 
and told me that our cause is on his 
mind," she- said, adding that she 
expects a regular meeting with 
McFarlance in the next few days. 

In a telephone conversation from 
Moscow with Jewish students here. 
Mila Volvovsky, wife of refusnik 
Leonid Volvovsky, who was recently 
sentenced to three years in prison, 
said she had heard nothing from her 
husband since November 4. She be- 
lieves he is in a prison in Gorky. 

Asked if activists in the Soviet 
Union see any indication that Jewish 
emigration is about to start. Vol- 
vovsky replied: "We have no such 
indications. We hope, because hope 
is all we have, but we certainly see no 
signs that would strengthen that 
hope.” 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. - Heads of 
local councils in the Galilee, Golan 
Heights and Jordan Valley held an 
emergency session here yesterday to 
condemn recent hints by Israeli 
politicians that the future of the 
Golan may be subject to negotia- 
tions with Syria. 

Defence Minister Rabin, now in 
the U.S., was quoted over the 
weekend as saying Israel is ready to 
talk about the Golan with Syria, 
provided this is done in direct nego- 
tiations. 

Rabin's office in Jerusalem yester- 
day stated that the minister had only 
said that Israel is "ready for peace 


negotiations with Syria." The office 
denied that Rabin had said Israel is 
ready for negotiations over the 
Golan Heights. 

Meanwhile, the local council 
beads were divided over how they 
should go about trying to prevent 
talks over the Golan. Some favoured 
public protests 3nd others wanted 
quiet approaches to various cabinet 
ministers- 

Golan regional council head Eitan 
Liss said they should demand that 
Prime Minister Peres state une- 
quivocally that the area is and always 
will be part of Israel. 

Other representatives said Peres 
had three times postponed visits to 
the area, for fear that he would have 
to make such a statement. 


Army destroys terror suspect’s home 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 

TEL AVIV. - Security forces late 
yesterday destroyed the borne of an 
alleged membei of the terrorist cell 
which had operated in Judea for 
several months before it was 
smashed on October 4. ■ 

Military sources said last night it 
was the second time they had gone to 
the terrorist’s home in Jaba. Last 
October 9 they went to demolish two 
homes in which he had lived but the 
man’s relatives misled the troops, 
saying be lived only in a makeshift 
hut and not in foe nearby home. 

The military sources said the army 
then destroyed foe hut. but subse- 
quently checked foe matter and col- 
lected evidence that the alleged ter- 
rorist had lived in the second build- 
ing. 


Sources did not identify the 
alleged terrorist. However, a Tecent 
article in the East Jerusalem weekly 
Al'A wdah said the home de- 
molished in Jaba early last month 
belonged to Abdel Hamid Touss. 
the only cell member captured alive. 

The cell which mainly comprised 
residents of Surif, one kilometre 
from Jaba. is believed to have been 
responsible for foe murders of Israeli 
civilians as well as attacks on buses 
on the Jerusalem-Hebron road. 

~ CORRECTION - 

The Solgood company of Tel Aviv 
represents the McDonnell Douglas 
Helicopter Company of the U.S. and 
noi the McDonnell Douglas, Cor- 
poration as reported in The Jeru- 
salem Post. 


Hungarian interest in an interest section? 


A member of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the Geneva summit said 
Israel is to open an interest section in 
Hungary in two months, Kol Yisrael 
reported yesterday. 

Foreign Ministry officials said 
they knew nothing of such plans. 

The radio said that its correspon- 
dent in Geneva got its information 
from an unnamed member of the 
Soviet delegation to the summit. 

Foreign Minister Shamir said last 
month that in addition to Poland, a 


second East bloc country plans to 
;trengthen ties with Israel. Specula- 
tion had focused on Hungary as 
being the next Soviet bloc nation to 
exchange diplomats with Israel be- 
cause of Budapest's growing econo- 
mic trade with Jerusalem. 

EXECUTIVES. - Some 50 top eche- 
lon executives from Europe are to 
abend a course on advanced man- 
agement systems at the Technion 
Haifa, in January. 


We mourn 

DAVID EDELSTATT H1RSCH 

The funeral will be held on Tuesday, November 19, 1985 at 
3 p.m. at Kibbutz Ein Dor. 

Transportation from Tel Aviv. 104 Derech Haifa at 1 p.m. 
Condolences to our beloved Valla on the passing of her 
husband David. 

Shirty and Dov Barnir 
Shoshana and Ben Beinen 
Evelyn Browar 
Lea and Nate Dubinsky 
Eugene Keene 
Esther and Kurt Marcus 
Sima and Abraham Schenker 
Hanna Goldberg 



Terry Waite, envoy of the archbishop of Canterbury, is ntterviewefffeF 
Beirut yesterday about his talks with the kkfatappas. ; j6f;j^; 
Americans, before flying to Rome. (AFPtejqjwffi 


Arafat calls on Damascus ’ % 
to join PLO-Jordan accord"! 


AMMAN (Reuter). - PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat has welcomed last 
week's rapprochement between Jor- 
dan and Syria, but one of his closest 
aides said yesterday Syria would try 
to destroy a Jordaoian-Paiestinian 
accord for Middle East peace. 

Arafat said after talks with King 
Hussein Saturday night: "The PLO 
welcomes (he rapprochement. I call 
yet again on Syrian President Hafez 
Assad to join the Jordanian- PLO 
accord." 

Syria, which expelled Arafat in 
1983, has denounced the February' 
accord for a Jordanian-Palestinian 
confederation. 

Sal ah Khalaf, No. 2 in Arafat's 
Fatah group, said yesterday: “In 
principle, we are not against the 
Jordanian-Syrian rapprochement if 
it serves Arab solidarity.” But he 
added: “Syria will still try to destroy 
the special Jordan-PLO rela- 
tionship.” 

The Syrian and Jordanian prime 


ministers said in a joint ctHamunuju^: 
last week that Middle East- peace: V 
could be achie\ ed only through joiofT 
Arab action and ruled out "parfiaLv 
separate solutions and direct ijeg^;-. 
tiarions with Israel." ....’_ 

The communique. sedlirigi ret^J. ; 
ciliation between Am man 'ah#;-; 
Damascus after years of ehmfoVdjtf^ 
not mention foe Jordan-PLO accrot^-X 
and cast doubt over .Arafat’s . 
role in the peace process. 

Arafat left Jordan and aniy&f jap. 
Baghdad last night for what foe IragsXi 
news agency said was a short yrak/ V/.f; 

In another development. Iranian:.';^ 
Foreign Minister All Ak bar .Velavia,/ ; ■ 
met Assad yesterday for talks; that.,?. | 
diplomats said were likely To ceat^ : . | 
on Syria's rapprochement with Jor-Vf 
dan. . 

The official Syrian news 
said Velayari discussed MidcQerE^.TO 
developments with Assad and 
vered a message from Iranian 
dent Ali Khamenei. . - 

- T-iz 


Mubarak and Hussein confer in Omai£§ 


MUSCAT (.AP). - Egypt's president 
Hosni Mubarak and Jordan's King 
Hussein met for 45 minutes yester- 
day after they arrived here for 
celebrations marking the 15th year 
of rule by Omani Sultan Qaboos 
Bin-Said. 

Arab sources said the two rulers 
met behind closed doors, and that 
Mubarak also met with former t/.S. 
president Gerald FoTd. Details of 
both meetings were not disclosed. 

The sources said Hussein was ex- 


pected to tell fellow Arab leadep 
about progress in reconciliation 
between Jordan and Syria. . 

Arab and western sources eni^. 
where in the Middle East have sjjgf: 
Hussein apparently hopes foaCa~i$£ 
’ conciliation with Syria will bring IJftU 
Damascus government into peapep 
efforts, and enhance chances ggrjg§ 
international conference, inctading 
all five permanent UN Security.. 
Council members, on resolving t£e- 
Arab-Israeli conflict. (See Otflifa&J 
page 4.) 


Bassiouny: Ras Burka report soon 


Egyptian charge d'affaires 
Mohammed Bassiouny said yester- 
day bis government’s report on the 
murders of seven Israelis at Ras 
Burka will be given to Israel within a 
few days. 

Appearing before the government 
committee of Foreign Ministry, Jus- 
tice Ministry and array representa- 
tives. as well as members of the 
bereaved families, he expressed the 
condolences of his government. 


Bassiouny assured the committee^ 
and families that the murderer 
would face trial. He recalled fog 
cables of condolence sent by Egyp- 
tian President Mubarak and Foreign 
Minister Meguid to the prime minis* 
ter, the vice prime minister and foe 
families, and expressed the bbp eg 
that the tragic event w'ould not affecpj|P 
the peace process. •’ ' * ‘ 

The committee will recoriv w 
tomorrow together with the 


IDF prayers npped out of prayer 


SAFAD (Itim). - Pages with prayers 
for the Israel Defence Forces and 
peace for Israel were recently ripped 
out of prayer books in foe Ha’ari 
synagogue here. ■ 

Congregants said they would fast 
tomorrow in response to the de- 
secration by anti-Zionist vandals. 

The synagogue rabbi said: “This is 


a crime which will not be fofgfrea? 

He said the perpetrator 
unbalanced and demanded . 
police bring him to justice. 

An anti-Zionist pamphlet 
lished in Hebrew by the Satmat.S^^^S 
of hassidim was found in the synag^&Vj 
gue. It said that Hebrew musfib#^ 
wiped out and that the Torai.a«fcSr~* 
Jewish State cannot co-exist. 


Anti-racism body seeks footballer’s suspension; 


TEL AVTV . - A cable has been sent 
to Education Minister Navon by foe 
anti-racism group Ma’ane in re- 
sponse to remarks by Israel soccer 
team player Shlomo Kirat that Zahi 
ArmeJi and Rifat "Jimmy" Turk 
represent foe Arabs and not the 
nation of Israel. 

Kirat, interviewed in Hadashot on 
November 17, said: "Whoever plays 


on the national team must repre£eb£$ 
foe Jewish state and no other nariotf ^ 
Throughout foe games, 1 
Jimmy and Zahi do not repre$«f|££ 
Israel." 

Ma’ane demanded in the-' cabfe 
that Kirat be suspended at cmce-T^^ 
cable was signed by Shmuei Toletfer^L, 
no, Mosbe Amirav and YigarTz-feip^ 
hor. (See Sports, Page 4) ' ’ 


In great sorrow we announce .. ;7r. 

the passing of our beloved . - 

EVAHERZ hr 

ndeBach 

The funeral took place on Sunday, November 1 7, 1985T.; 
Shiva at the Pepper residence, 1 00 Reh, Ben Yehuda, . 

Tel Aviv. ! 

The Bereaved: • : - ' 

Daughter and Son-in-law^- ~ '- ~ = : 
Suzane and Leo Pepper 
Grandchildren and great-grant^Tdren^ 

• ; •JBOJWJr.' 



The Weizmann Institute of Science 

expresses its profound condolences to . ‘ 

Moliie Oren 

on the death of her 

Mother 
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Policemen’s wives block 
Prime Minister’s Office 


Policemen’s wives demanding 
higher salaries for their husbands 
yesterday invaded the plaza in front 
of the Prime Minister’s Office and 
blocked exits and entrances for half 
an hour until they were evicted. 

The women had been staging a 
sit-down strike in the area outside 
the gate reserved for demonstra- 
tions. Bui about 150 of them pushed 
past the guards at the gate to the 
entrance-way. 

The order to clear the women 
from the area was given when Jeru- 
salem police commander Tat-Nitzav 
Haim Elbados arrived. Some were 
removed by force. 

The women waved placards and 
shouted slogans which could be 
heard inside the building, where the 
weekly cabinet meeting was taking 
place. 

A police spokesman said later: 
"The police acted with special pati- 


ence and restraint. The women took 
advantage of this’ 

Once the demonstrators were out- 
side the sates again. Police Minister 
Haim Bar Lev spoke with them, 
savins thev should set an example as 
law-abiding citizens. Then he said 
that agreement had been reached 
with the Treasury that any future 
wage hikes granted to the regular 
anny would also be granted to their 
husbands- _ ( 

However, discussions between the 
Police Ministry and the Treasury- 
over a salary supplement got no- 
where yesterday. They are due to 
continue today. 

The wives said they would con- 
tinue their sit-down until the supple- 
ment is granted. 

Deputy commander of the Jeru- 
salem district. Nitzav-Mishne Shlo- 
mo Turgeman. was later appointed 
to probe the incident. (Itim) 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Finance Minister Moda'i won 
cabinet approval yesterday to a I low- 
some economic legislation to be con- 
sidered in the cabinet economics 
committee, because of delays caused 
by what he called '"amateurism" and 
political intrigue in the legislation 
committee, which now handles such 
bills. 

The cabinet accepted by consen- 
sus a proposal by Prime Minister 
Peres that "in extraordinary cir- 
cumstance.-" Moda'i can get govem- 
mem permission to bring economic 
legislation to the economics body. 


According to cabinet sources, 
Moda'i blames Justice Minister Nis- 
sim - a Liberal Party adversary and 
legislation committee chairman - for 
sabotaging Moda’i’s legislation by 
making changes when it reaches the 
committee. 


Moda'i suggested that it would be 
more efficient to send economic bills 
prepared by the executive branch to 
the Ministerial Committee on Eco- 
nomics ‘where professionals under- 
stand w hat the legislation is all ab- 


Nissim opposed Moda'i’s sugges- 
tion. 


Knesset to consider ‘question time 5 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Knesset yesterday was given a 
proposal for a "question time." such 
a- is held in Britain’s Parliament. 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
ore-vT.ed the proposal for a weekly 
hour in the Knesset at which MKs 
w ould be allowed to question minis- 
ter.-. who would have to answer on 
the . 

According to the proposal, the 


ministers would have a few hours 
between a noon deadline by which 
the questions would be presented to 
'them and the one-hour “live- 
session.” 

The cabinet consensus was to send 
the proposal to committee, and 
Prime Minister Peres named Shahal, 
Education Minister Navon. and Jus- 
tice Minister Nissim to handle the 
details. 


ihllsi&drat committee poll 
seen as setback for Kessar 


By ROY JSACQWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Thursday's elections 
u- the Labour Party centraj commit- 
tee. in which five veteran Histadnit 
officials were approved as' -candi- 
dates for a third term, hasten' seen 
as a serious setback for Histadnit 
Secretary-General Yisrae) Kessar. 

It is now unlikely that Kessar will 
be able to cut the committee from its 
present inflated 42 members to 51 . as 
he had intended. Histadnit sources 
said on the weekend. 

Of thesis central committee mem- 
bers who needed the approval of 60 
per cent of the panv central commit- 
tee to stand for a third term, only 
Aliza Tamiv failed to get through. 
And Labour Parts' Secretarv- 


General Usd Baram said after the 
vote that he would check whether 
the tiny margin of her failure, three- 
tenths of a per cent, wsa sufficient to 
disqualify her. 

Kessar had let it be known before 
the vote that he would be Interested 
in seeing some of the veterans fall, in 
order to be able to build a leaner, 
younger central committee. It is now 
unlikely that he will be able to do so. 


Kessar's political position in the 
party is also said to have been 
weakened recently, due to his solo 
work habits and coalitions which 
have formed against him. Once the 
centraJ committee is in place he will 
have no more patronage to hand out 
and his position will be weaker still. 
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iwors still doubt 
Mly was Mengele’s 


TERRE HALITE. Indiana (API. - 
Too many questions regarding the 


reported N7Q drowning of Nazi doc- 
tor Josef Mengele remain un- 
answered for his death to be consi- 
dered .i certainty . a panel concluded 
Saturday alter an unofficial inquiry. 

"Vv’e cannot dose the door on 
Mengele." •'aid New York attorney 
Gerald Posner, chairman or the 
panel convened by an organization 
*»t Jewish twins who were subjected 
to genetic experiments by the 
" A nee l Death" at Auschwitz. 


The panel also culled on the West 
German government to pay the 
twins who survived Mengele's e.x- 
penmenis an "appropriate amount 1 ' 
of '.omponuiion for medical ex- 

pcr-ei. 

Remains believed to be those of 
Mc'.gelc were dug up near Sao 
Paulo. Brazil, last June. Forensic 
etpertv sent by the U.S. Justice 
Department, the West German gov- 
ernment and the Los Angeles- based 
Smvn Wiesenihal Centre for Holo- 
cisu-J Studies have said they believe 
"within a reasonable scientific cer- 
tainty" the remains arc those of 
Mengele. 

Bui after three days of testimony 
from medical experts. Auschwitz 
survivors, and independam investi- 


gators. the panel concluded that 
several key questions regarding the 
credibility of the forensic investiga- 
tion remain unanswered. 

Those questions deal with the re- 
liability of witnesses the forensic 
investigators questioned, including 
German families who sheltered 
Mengele in Brazil, the absence of 
tests on the fibres of clothes found in 
the Sao Paulo grave, and repons of 
sightings of Mengele since 1979. 

One inquest witness claimed to 
have seen Mengele playing the piano 
with an Argentine combo in Los 
Angeles in 1980. a year after he 
supposedly died. 

The inquest was sponsored by 
Candles, survivors of Auschwitz lab 
experiments. The Justice Depart- 
ment and the Wiesenthal Centre 
have credited Candles, through its 
mock trial of Mengele last February 
in Jerusalem, with generating pub- 
licity that helped locate the remains. 

A Jerusalem Post reporter adds: 
Likud MK Do\ Shilansky said on 
Israel Television on Friday night that 
he still believes Mengele is alive. 
Shilansky. who recently returned 
from a visit to South America, said 
that based on what he had been told 
there, he had concluded that the 
body found in Brazil is not 
Mengele's. 




IDF plans 
to fence off 


firing zone 
in Galilee 


predicted 



Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev meets with policemen’s wives demonstrating yesterday outside the 


Prime Minister’s Office. 


(Eliahu Harati) 


Judge disqualified for writing 
sentence before case was over 


Car burglars 
arrested in Safad 


The president of the Supreme 
Court has disqualified a Haifa Dis- 
trict Court judge from presiding over 
a criminal case because he began 
writing the sentence before the hear- 
ings were over. 

Justice Meir Shamgar's decision 
follow’s an appeal by the attorney of 
Meir Peretz, who was found guilty of 
smuggling nine grams of heroin into 
the country. While the court was still 
bearing arguments regarding the 
sentence, two pages were found in 
the courtroom on which Judge Yosef 
Zahavi had begun to write the sent- 
ence. 

Peretz’s lawyer asked the judge to 


disqualify himself from presiding 
over the rest of the case, arguing (hat 
writing the sentence before hearing 
all the arguments was illegal. The 
judge rejected the request. 


Shamgar said that in view of the 
discovery of the draft of the sentence 
and the fact that the judge described 
in rhe draft the seriousness of the 
offence, he had decided to order that 
another Haifa District Court judge 
finish hearing the case. Shamgar also 
held that the replacing judge could 
hear all the arguments and evidence 
concerning punishment over again. 
(Itim) 


SAFAD (Itim). - Local police say 
they have apprehended a gang of 
petty thieves who stole dozens of 
radio-tape decks from cars in the 
Safad-Kiryat Shmooa-Tiberias area 
over the past month. 

The gang members were caught 
after their fingerprints were identi- 
fied on a car they had broken into, 
police said. 

Two members of the gang are 
minors, one is an army deserter and 
the fourth is a youngster from 
Moshav Aderet, police said. Police 
said they have confessed to the 
thefts. 


Terrorists get 10 days 
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The State Attorney’s Office 
agreed yesterday to postpone by 10 
days the expulsion of two terrorists 
released in the prisoner exchange 
last May with Ahmed Jibril’s Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command to 
allow them to wind up their personal 
affairs. In the exchange 1,150 impris- 
oned terrorists were traded for three 
Israeli soldiers being held by fibril's 
group. 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
SAFAD. - The Israel Defence 
Forces has decided to fence off the 
S-9 firing practice zone in the west- 
ern Galilee, one of the army's main 
training areas, parts of which are 
used by farmers from nearby 
Arab villages. 

Dr. Yosef Gloat, Arab affairs 
adviser to Minister Ezer Weizman, 
said the plan is still under discussion 
and no measures would be im- 
plemented until the discussions were 
finished. 

The Northern Command decided 
to close the zone after a series of 
incidents in which Arab villagers 
entered the area and cultivated their 
I fields, sometimes during military ex- 
ercises (including live ammunition). 

In one incident. IDF half-tracks 
damaged several dozen dunams of 
recently planted olive trees. 

In another incident last month, an 
IDF officer and a Beduin shepherd 
came to blows. Both were brought to 
trial. 

The S-9 firing zone has been used 
for practice since the British Man- 
date. Pari of the area consists of 
state-owned land and the rest be- 
longs to residents of the villages of 
Deir Hanna. Arraba and Sakhnin. 

Under the CDF plan, the zone will ■ 
be reduced in size, freeing about 
four-fifths for cultivation. 'Hie plan 
envisages the expropriation of about 
1,500 dunams of privately owned 
land. 

If the plan to fence the area is 
implemented no cultivation or graz- 
ing will be allowed thereafter. 

Local Arabs reportedly are upset 
by the plans. 


By YITZHAK. OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEIT PAGAN. - “Indian summer" 
is expected' to return tomorrow dud 
l to stay around at least until Thaws- 
day, duty weatherman Shame) 
Rachamim of the meteorological sta- 
tion here told “The Jerusalem Pttst” 
yesterday. 

A break in the dry weather occur- 
red yesterday morning when a 
trough of shallow upper air entered 
the area from the South, bringing 
with it ram clouds. 

Rain feu mainly in the Negev and 
central mountain areas including 
Jerusalem and Nablus. It caused 
traffic jams in some of Jerusalem's 
main arteries during the mooting 
rush hour. 

. Xu other parts of the country, there 
was little rain. 

Because the clouds and the trough 
con tinned moving eastwards, no rain 
is forecast through Thursday. 

Today will be partly cloudy due to 
a barometic ridge in the surface and 
upper air. Tomorrow, Wednesday 
and Thursday will be dear with a 
5 light rise in temperatures, while . 
evenings will be oooL 


TV slates programme 
in English for tourists 


Peres and Shamir meet 
Italianparty leader 
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Peter yan der Vhet, manager of the Tel Aviv HOton Hotel (right), 
makes the first contribution to the Aids research fund — a IS2 milli on 
cheque presented to Prof. Ze’ev Handzel, director of the clinical 
immunology department at Kaplan Hospital. Between them is Ron 
King, who yesterday started a walk of 1,000 kOomefres around the 
country to raise money for the fund. (ippa ) 


The agreement was announced in 
a hearing before the High Court of 
Justice. The two terrorists are from a 
group of IS that security authorities 
decided to expel because they were 
infiltrators and not residents of the 
arinririisteied territories at the time 
of their capture. . . 


The High Court will beAr the peti- 
tion of a third terrorist from the 
group against expulsion within a 
month. A month ago, the court 
rejected an application by 1 1 of them 
against expulsion. (Itim) 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Prime Minister Peres met yester- 
day in his office with the deputy 
secretary-general of the Italian Re- 
publican Party. Giorgio La Malta. 

A spokesman for Peres said they 
spoke mainly about the Acbille 
Lauro hijacking affair. 

He also said La Malta brought a 
letter for Peres from Italian Defence 
Minister Giovanni Spadolini. who 
beads the Republican Party. 

Later La Maifa spoke with Fore- . 
ign Munster Shamir. The topics dis- 
cussed were the European- Common 
Market and regional issues. 

Shamir said time is running out in 
the search for a solution for Israeli 
exports to Europe, since on January 
1 , Spain - Israel’s toughest agricultu- 
ral competitor - is to join the EEC. 


Jerusalem Pest Reporter 

Hello Jerusalem, the weekly televi- 
sion magazine which introduces mil- 
lions of Americans to life in Israel, 
can now be seen every Friday at 4 
p.m. on Israel Television. 

The programme is to be screened 
as a service to tourists who have long 
complained that Israel has not coun- 
tered English-language news broad- 
casts from Jordan Television which 
are anti-Israel. 

Produced by Kasrel Communica- 
tions Ltd., Hello Jerusalem has been 
broadcast in the U.S. since April 
I9S2. 


Herzog welcomes Thai 
decision to post envoy 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
President Herzog yesterday told 
the president of the Senate in Thai- 
land that Israel welcomed Thailand's 
recent decision to post a resident 
ambassador. iiL (sraeL -He expressed 
his sorrow, however, over votes by 
Thailand -against Israel in ’various 
international foi urns. 

Herzog received Prof. Ukrit 
Mongkoinavin. who headed a de- 
legation of senators from Thailand. 

The current ambassador of Thai- 
land to Israel resides in Rome, but 
his successor will live in Israel. 


Claire Szilard chosen 
Brazil’s artist of year 


Breeders begin shooting pelicans to protect fish 


Veteran Israeli painter, Claire Szi- 
lard. has been chosen the artist of the 
year by a Brazilian television station 
and invited to accept the award in 
Sao Paulo on November 27. 

This is the 14th time the prize, 
given to either a Brazilian or interna- 
tional artist each year, is being pre- 
sented by channel 11 Destaqes. 

Approximately a year ago, Szilard 
visited Brazil and put on a small 
exhibition of her paintings and glass- 
work. She was interviewed by the 
TV station that serves Brazil's Jew- 
ish community in particular. 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. -Upper Galilee- fishbreed- 
ers have started shooting pelicans 
that are overstaying their welcome 
because of the protracted summer 
weather, it was learned yesterday. 

The birds are being shot because 
of the failure of other measures - 
such as noise guns and the stretching 
of wires across the ponds to make 
landing difficult - to keep the big 
birds from eating from the fish 
ponds. 


Although the shooting of die bird 
is illegal, a veteran fish breeder said 
he had a duty to protect his fish and 
his investment. 

The pelicans pass through Israel 
on their way to Africa every autumn, 
but their stay here usually lasts only a 
few days. As a result of the “Indian 
summer," howeveT, they have 
already been here for a fortnight and 
show no sign of giving up the free 
food in the fish ponds. Each bird eats 
up to three kilos of fish a day . 

The pelicans quickly learn that the 


noise guns are not a threat and 
ignore them. The wires are more 
effective but their use is not feasible 
on all the ponds. By shooting a few 
birds, the breeders hope to frighten 
the birds into leaving. 

The breeders are now emptying 
their big breeding ponds, as the 
summer feeding season is over, and 
the fish are being transferred into 
stocking ponds for -the winter. In 
these ponds the fish population is 
dense, and until the correct oxygen' 
level in the wateris achieved some of 


the fish die. 

“The pelicans seem unable to re- 
sist the dead fish floating on the 
water and will stop at nothing to get 
them," a breeder said. "This forces 
us to stop at nothing. " 

The pelicans land on an angle like 
a plane, and can often be stopped by 
the wiies. In contrast some kinds, 
such as those spotted in Jamaica, 
dive straight down on the fish. 

The breeders are also hoping that 
the weather will change soon and 
drive the birds south. 


Belsen residents finally agree to name school after Anne Frank 


BERGEN, West Germany <AP). - 
Forty years after Anne Frank died in 
Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, 
townspeople have set aside some dis- 
agreements over their past and have 
named a school after her. 

It is the first area memorial dedi- 
cated solely to Anne Frank, whose 
diaries have Inspired millions of peo- 
ple, and it follows years of sugges- 
tions to commemorate her. 

The decision, made November 7, 
came after a now-abandoned propos- 
al to rename one of the town’s main 
streets for her aroused weeks of pro- 
tests. especially among older resi- 
dents. 

Anne Frank, a German Jew, was not 
quite 16 years old when she died at 
the Bergen-Belsen camp in March 
1945. Her diary teDs of the 25 
months she spent hiding from the 
Gestapo with her family in Amster- 
dam, before they were betrayed. 

A photographic show entitled 
“Anne Frank in the World" toured 
Amsterdam, Frankfort and New 
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York earlier this year, renewing in- 
terest in the young diarist. 

For years, Bergen townspeople 
had talked about a memorial to the 
girl - one of 50.000 people who died 
in the camp. 

Inspired by U.S. President 
Reagan’s visit to the camp last May 6 
and his reading of parts of the diary, 
the town’s Social Democrats prop- 
osed that B risen Street be renamed 
Anne Frank Street. 

The street originally led from 
Bergen to the once neighbouring vil- 
lage of Belsen, which after the war 
was incorporated into Bergen. The 
town now has 12,000 residents. 

Opposition to the idea was 
spearheaded by Gnenther Ernst, the 
52-year-old editor of the local news- 
paper, the Stadi-Anzeiger. 

Bergen, he wrote in his newspaper, 
does not want a “daily demonstra- 
tion" of its past through an Anne 
Frank street. 

Ernst, a member of the city council 
and a conservative Christian Demo- 
crat, said Bergen residents are simp- 
ly tired of bearing about the concen- 
tration camp. 

"All the blame for all the SS crimes 
has been heaped on Bergen-Belsen," 
he said in an interview. 

Ernst published letters to the edi- 



Anoe Frank 


tor relating how local houses had 
allegedly been plundered by survi- 
vors of the camp after it was liberated 
in April 1945. 

The vandalism "defied descrip- 
tion," said one letter signed by M. 
Staege, who opposed renaming 
Belsen Street because, "thank you 


very much, we do not wish to be 
branded with the Mark of Cain." 

The newspaper also published 
quotes from a Bergen lawyer, Ernst 
von Briesen, who said he bad visited 
the camp in the 1940s and that "the 
occupants made a very normal im- 
pression, neither tortnred nor 
afraid." 

"This quarrel has been shame- 
ful,” said Social Democrat city coun- 
cil member Wilhelm Holds, 65, who 
proposed the street name change. 

"I thought we should rename the 
street as a reminder.... People here 
need to be reminded so that it will not 
happen again," said Holds. 

Holds contends that the opposition 
to renaming the street demonstrated 
that many Bergen citizens have never 
come to terms with history. 

Holds withdrew the street proposal 
in July and put forward a Protestant 
omrister’s suggestion that the local 
school for fifth and sixth graders be 
named after Anne Frank. 

The compromise was accepted by 
the dty council mi September 19 and 
approved by county authorities on 
November 7. 

The school, a two-storey brick 
bunding which opened in 1981 and 
has never had a name, will be formal- 


ly named the Anne Frank School in a 
ceremony early next year. 

It is about six kilometres from the 
rite of the concentration camp. 

The school's principal suggested 
that the compromise was accepted 
because most of the children's pa- 
rents were born after the war. 

"The children here are ages 10 
through 12, and their parents are 
around 40 years old... They don’t 
have the difficulty of the older gen- 
eration in dealing with the past," 
said principal Hans-Heinricfa Thies. 

Many residents say they have be- 
come accustomed to their town's 
dark history. 

“Not a week goes by without my 
having to deal with it in some way,” 
said Bergen City Manager Guenther 
Grabow, 62. 

"Either a reporter comes to town 
asking questions, or a tour group 
from Israel, or a politician, or I am 
obliged to lay a wreath at the camp 
memorial for some occasion. ~ 

“I do not get tired of it. This is a 
-&ct which you can’t gel around in 
Bergen," he said. 
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Trucks, cars and shattered buildings lay scattered yesterday in what was the downtown area of Armero, Colombia. Cleanup and rescue j awa( j Hasbem and three aides for financial malpractice over the disappear- 
work after the volcano eruption continue. (AFP) I ance of S70 million in AMF funds. ... 


! DACCA (Reuter). - The Bangladesh government issued an order yesterday 
banning civil servants from joining international service dubs like Rotary or 
the Lions. 

The order, circulated to all government offices, said dvfl servants who 
were already members of the clubs must resign immediately and try to devote 
more rim* to government work. 

“ The tendency to spend more time for the service dubs and less for the 
; government must go once and for all," the order said. 

Couple flee from East Germany in moving van 

DRASENHOFEN, Austria (AP).-A Turk and his East German girlfriend hid 
among furniture in a sealed moving van and managed to cross the border 
undetected in their escape to Austria, police said yesterday. 

A duty officer at the police station in this border town said the pair left the 
East German van shortly after it crossed into Austria early Saturday. 

The officer said the 2&<year-old East German and the 51-year-old Turk 
showed no 31 effects from their journey outside of fatigue and a chill from 
sub-freezing temperatures. 

The Austrian Press Agency said they boarded the van in East Berlin, more 
than 490 kilometres north oT bare. The officer said he befieved they wanted to 
go to West Germany. 

Arab fund head, aides sought for missing $70m. 

ABU DHABI (Reuter). - An Abu Dhabi criminal court agreed yesterday to 
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work after the volcano eruption continue 


Colombians fearful of next volcanic eruption 


MARIQUITA, Colombia (Reuter). - Hundreds 
of thousands of Colombians with homes in the 
shadow of the Nevado del Ruiz volcano, which 
erupted last week and touched off a lethal muds- 
lide, are living in fear of another, stronger erup- 
tion. 

Many believe it 'will be followed by a more 
; powerful torrent of mud and water or a surge of 
molten lava that could make last week's official 
22,000 death toll seem modest. 

Tens of thousands, including survivors of the 
landslide, relatives of victims, rescue workers, 
police and reporters fled from the stricken area 
Saturday night after a government radio broadcast 
said the volcano had erupted again. 

The broadcast, which turned out to be a false 
alarm, sowed panic, with people fleeing to higher 
ground, grasping only their most treasured pos- 
sessions. 

The feeling of impending doom was such that 
rescue workers and hardened journalists dropped 
everything to join the rush from low-lying areas 
where last week's disaster struck. 

The chaos was compounded when a new com- 
munique withdrew the order to evacuate, but 


Colombian troops prevented frantic refugees 
from returning to their homes. 

Tens of thousands of people were forced to 
spend the night in the open . 

The plight of the refugees, living rough with 
little or no food or water, threatens to become a 
major disaster in itself. 

Virtually everyone who survived last week's 
catastrophe is strongly critical of the official 
response. They believe that if large transport 
helicopters had been used in the hours immediate- 
ly after the disaster, hundreds would have been 
saved. 

Ironically, by the time U.S. military Chinook 
helicopters became involved on Friday, two days 
after the disaster, refugees had scattered, making 
the operation heavily" dependent on the more 
easily maneuverable small craft run by volunteers. 

Many survivors insist the authorities are playing 
down the death toll. Officials say 22,000 died, but 
many locals here say 40,000 would be nearer the 
mark. 

‘‘They say the population of Armero was 
25,000. Well, I can assure you it was closer to 


40.000. and only around 5,000 people survived." 
Hector Gonzalez. 36, whose Armero home was 
swept away, said last night in the San Jose 
hospital. 

Survivors wonder why rescue efforts on the 
crucial first, day after the eruption were baited at 
around 5 p.m.’as dusk fell, abandoning survivors 
for 14 hours until helicopters reappeared. 

The next day's light revealed that Armero could 
have been reached on foot or even with four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. But none were used, rela- 
. fives of the victims said . 

Rescue, workers were still hauling survivors 
‘ from the mud on Saturday, nearly 72 hours after 
the volcano erupted, sending ash, melted snow, 
mud and rocks down the lush valleys around 
Armero, Mariquita and the surrounding region. 

The tiny Mariquita airstrip was. still a hive of 
activity, with mud-caked survivors rushed in, 
washed down with the little water available and 
rushed out to hospitals in Bogota and other cities. 

San Jose hospital in the centre of Mariquita 
remained a disaster-relief zone, with a team of 
Mexican Army doctors and nurses treating new 
arrivals under khaki awnings in the gardens. 


Winnie Mandela defies police, 
four blacks die in unrest 


Omani sultan’s big party 
attracts foreign leaders 


JOHANNESBURG. (Reuter). - 
yfw© more black men died overnight, 
and 3 woman was seriously hurt in a 
* grenade explosion during continued 
unrest in several parts of the coun- 
try, South African police said yester- 
day. 

The death toll from weekend vio- 
lence rose to four later yesterday 
when a black man and woman were 
shot by police in separate incidents 
in which petrol bombs were hurled at 
the security forces. 

Black nationalist leader Winnie 
Mandela, meanwhile, continued to 
defy a police order to return to 
internal exile and remained at a 
five-star hotel in Cape Town near 
the hospital where her husband is 
recovering after an operation. 

Her lawyer said she would stay in 
Cape Town until her husband Nel- 
son returned to. prison where be is 
serving a life sentence for sabotage 
and plotting revolution. 


She flew back ter Cape - Town 1 
Saturday inopen defiance of a police.; 
o&e^o.jetum to a remote Orange 
FreeState township near Brandforj 
to which she was banished in 1977. 

Police said sporadic violence con- 
tinued overnight, mainly m the Cape 
and central Orange Free State Pro- 
vinces. 

One man died when a policman 
fired into a stone-throwing crowd, 
and another died after the occupant 
of a house under attackthrew stones 
at the crowd, hitting a man on the > 
head. 

In another incident, a 35-year-old 
black woman was seriously injured 
when a hand grenade exploded in 
the black township of Giiguletu in 
the western Cape. 

In another development, Nami- 
bian guerilla leader Sam Nujoma 
said in an interview that the war to 
force South Africa out of the dis- 
puted territory would be intensified. 


markingT5 years o? rule by Sultan 
Qaboes Bin-Said. 

The sultan is celebrating his 45th 
birthday today- and the occasion is 
providing the opportunity for high- 
level international diplomacy. 

His guests include Indian Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and Pakis- 
tan's President Mohammad Zia ul- 
Haq, who are expected to meet 
privately today to try to defuse bi- 
lateral problems. - 
Others attending the celebration 
include Egyptian President Mubar- 
ak, Jordan's King Hussein, former 
U.S. president Gerald Ford', heir to 
the Spanish throne Prince Felipe and 
Spanish Foreign Minister Francisco 
Fernandez Ordonez. 

The Soviet news agency Tass ran 
ao article yesterday praising Oman 
for ensuring that Moscow has a big- 


secunty measures went into opera- 
tion in the Omani capital. Roads 
around the city were dosed and 
planes of the Omani air force sha- 
dowed airliners flying in the visiting 
leaders. 

The celebration is the most elabo- 
rate and expensive ever staged in 
Oman, a country not noted for its 
extravagance, and is seen as marking 
its transformation from an isolated 
economy to a modern state with 
growing international influence. 

When Sultan Qaboos ousted his 
obscurantist father, the late Said 
Bin-Taimur, in a palace coup in 
1970, the country had changed little 
in a century and was being tom apart 
by a secessionist rebellion. 

Now Oman appears to be united 
and most of its one million people 
have benefited from oil revenues. 


Doe tells soldiers not to harm politicians behind failed coup 


ABIDJAN (Reuter). - Liberian 
military ruler Samuel Doe has 
ordered his armed forces not to harm 
opposition politidans arrested in the 
wake of last Tuesday's unsuccessful 
coup. 

Doe also told the chairman of the 
Liberian Action Party (LAP), the 
chief opposition group, that leading 


figures in the party were being de- 
tained for their own protection. 

With the Liberian capital, Monro- 
via. largely cut off from the outside 
world, concern has grown over the 
fate of LAP leaders, including Jack- 
son Doe. who mounted a strong 
challenge to General Samuel Doe in 
last month’s presidential election. 


The U.S. State Department on 
Saturday said Liberia had denied the 
arrested politidans were executed, 
but said the U.S. remained “deeply 
concerned at bloodshed that has 
occurred” following Tuesday’s 
failed coup bid. 

General Doe’s comments were re- 
ported by Radio Elwa, a religious 


station broadcasting from Monro- 
via. 

It said Doe had warned his new 
armed forces commander. 
Brigadier-General Rudolph Kolaco, 
whose predecessor was sacked on 
Thursday, that he would personally 
face punishment if any of the 
arrested politidans were harmed. 


Three U.S. war veterans seek ‘Spirit of the Elbe’ in Geneva 


NEWARK, New Jersey (AP). - 
Three veterans of World War n who 
were among the first U.S. soldiers to 
meet Soviet troops at the Elbe River 
in Germany flew to Geneva Satur- 
day to "rekindle the spirit” of their 
earlier meeting. 

“There’s a great urgency that our 
leaders must find a meaningful peace 
in the world.” Bill Robertson said 
moments before boarding a flight at 
Newark International Airport that 
would take him and two friends to 
Switzerland. 


Robertson was with the U.S.. 
Army’s 69th Infantry Division in 
April 1945 when western troops 
joined the Soviet 58th Guards Divi- 
sion at Torgau on the Elbe, which 
divides East and West Germany. 

From that strategic point, the 
Allied Forces toppled the Third 
Reich by cutting it in two. 

Robertson, Albert Kotzebue and 
Ken Gjemre dedded to make the 
trip after being contacted by the 
Elbe Alliance, a Kansas-based . 
group dedicated to fostering better 


relations between the two superpow- 
ers. 

The three plan to meet with some 
of the Soviet soldiers they Linked up 
with in Torgau during the war. said 
Robertson. They also hope to meet 
with U.S. President Reagan and 
Soviet leader Gorbachev, who con- 
fer tomorrow. 

“No longer can the world afford 
not to get along.” said Gjemre. “We 
just have to start solving the world's 
problems.” 

Robertson, Gjemre and 68 other 


division veterans held a reunion with 
Soviet war veterans in Torgua in 
April. But organizers with the Elbe 
Alliance said they thought they 
could better promote their mission 
of Soviet-American recondliarion if 
the veterans could meet again, this 
time during the much-publicized 
summit. 

“We don’t think we have to be 
terribly friendly to get along,” 
Robertson said. "If we can rekindle 
the spirit of Elbe, that could be the 
finest thing we could do." 


ance of S70 million in AMF funds. 

The AMFs attorney asked for the ruling after the four, all Iraqis, failed to 
show up for the fourth consecutive hearing on the case. Hashem and five 
associates have been charged with breach of faith -and falsification of 
accounts. The fond gives balance of payments support to poorer Arab states. 

Greek students recall end of military rule 

ATHENS (Reuter).- An estimated 100,000 Greeks, mostly students, marched 
to the U-S.-Embassy here yesterday marking the X2tfa anniversary of the 
student uprising that helped topple Greece’s seven-year military dictatorship. 

The demonstrators, chanting, “Americans out of Greece, 4 ’ marched 
through central Athens to the Embassy. 

The rating PanbeUenk Socialist Movement, the Communist Party and other 
left-wing parties, who say the U.S. tolerated the- 1967-74 dictatorship, are 
sponsoring the commemoration, held annually since the restoration of 1 
democracy. 

The U.S. denies it supported the junta. 

Pakistani premier Junej o arrives in Peking 

PEKING (Reuter). - Pakistan's Prime Minister Mohammad Khan Junejo 
arrived yesterday in China on his first foreign visit since taking office. 

Junejo went straight to the Great Hall of the People where he was greeted 
by Premier Zhao Ziyang. 

’This visit is a symbol of the good relations between us and China,” 
Pakistani sources said. “It is significant that Junejo’s first foreign visit is to 
China, just as the first such visits by China’s President Li Xiannian and by 
Zhao were to Pakistan.” 

China and Pakistan have close military ties and share common viewpoints 
on major international issues. 

Junejo said in a Chinese television interview on Friday that the Soviet 
Union should withdraw its troops from Afghanistan and end its support for 
Vietnam, views shared by Peking. 

Plaque for DJEL Lawrence in Poets’ Comer 

LONDON (AP). - A memorial plaque to the once-banned writer D.H. 
Lawrence was unveiled Saturday in Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbeys " 
!\ Tbfi jjiaque in foe ‘flijpr, adjoins those comihehxnalfo^l^rd Byron, foe^ 
ppeL apd Lewis CaraOfl .author of Alice inWonderkmd and Through t£er 
Ldokmg : Glass. ... w 

Lawrence, a miner’s son, died in 1930, aged 44. The plaque was sought by 
the Lawrence Society , formed to study his fife and works. 

His 1928 novel Lady Chatterley's Lover was banned in Britain until 1960, 
when Penguin Books printed it and won a court case against foe attorney- 
general who sought to enforce foe ban under foe Obscene Publications Act. 
Penguin alone has since sold 16 millioo copies of it. 

Poets' Comer contains the tombs or memorials of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton and other famous poets and authors. 

10 dead or missing when freighter sinks 

TOKYO ( AP). - A 730-ton South Korean freighter sank in rough seas off 
southwestern Japan yesterday and 10 of tts 15 crew members were killed or 
reported missing, foe Maritime Safety Agency said. 

An agency official said six crewmen were rescued by helicopter about three 
hours after foe scrap-iron ship sank about one kilometre off southwestern 
Japan. 

Two of them died in hospital and foe other four were receiving treatment 
for their injuries, the official said. 

U.S. troops to search for fallen in Vietnam 

HANOI (AP). - Eleven U.S. Army men and 10 Vietnamese workers are to 
begin digging tomorrow for foe wr ec ka ge of an American B-52 bomber In a 
joint excavation that is considered a milestone in the 10-year search for the 
remains of America’s war dead. 

The excavation in farmland aboot 14 kil om etres north of Hand will be foe 
first in Vietnam since the Communist victory and wffl involve two countries 
that have had no diplomatic relations since then. 

The project comes as Hanoi has taken a scries of steps indicating that it is 
more wHEaig than ever before to accoant for Americans missing in the Vietnam 
War. 

The U.S. is to pay afl costs of the excavation, expected to last 10-12 days. 

Quake offPhilippines, tidal wave possible 

STOCKHOLM (Reuter). - Swedish scientists said they monitored a strong 
earthquake yesterday registering 7 5 on foe open-ended Richter scale which 
they believed occurred off the southern Philippines. 

They said the quake could have set off a huge tidal wave. 

A spokesman for foe Defence Ministry's Research Institute said foe 
precise location of foe quake had not been identified. 

Iran says its bombers hit Iraqi factories 

LONDON (Reuter). -Iran said its planes bombed two major Iraqi todnstrial- 
mflitary c ent res on the northern Golf war front yesterday, inflicting heavy 
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The national news agency Iran, received in London, said the raids were in 
retaliation for Iraq’s latest air strikes on two Iranian industrial centres. 

Irna said the raids were carried oat at '7.30 un. and that aH the planes 
returned to base. 

Iraq, at war with Iran since September 1980, said Thursday its planes hit a 
big steel complex at Ahvaz, in Western Iran, a nearby ofl pumping station and 
a power plant at a dam. . .. 

On Friday, Iran said its planes bombed a cement factory .northwest of' 
Solaymaniyah, a dty in the Kurdish mourn tains about 48 kilometres from the 
Iranian border. 
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A unique Israeli reader for teaching English as a foreign language. Recommended for 
grades 7-9. 

• Over 30 short stories about life in Israel , half of them dealing with religious and national 
holidays. 

• Exercises accompanying each story, including role-play and discussion topics, reading 
comprehension, vocabulary and games to improve language skills. 

• Glossary of new words, translated into Hebrew at the bottom of each page. 

. Large type and two colour illustrations. 

IS 6,900 ...... 

The above price will remain valid pending any government approved price rise. 

To; Books, The Jerusalem Post, Tel. 02-551688, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 

Please send me copiesof theS.l.R. English Book 

Payment of CS is enclosed 
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HRISTIE’S 


Founded 1766 

Important Notice to Potential Purchasers a nd Buyers 
of Judaica, Silver and Jewelry Items 

Christie's experts from Amsterdam 
Mr. Jonathan Cohen, expert on Judaica, books, manuscripts 
and religions artifacts; 

Mr. Herman Meulendijkes, expert on silver and jewelry items, 
will visit the Christie’s Tel Aviv branch between November24 
and November 28. 

For arranging meeting, >advice and evaluations, please, contact 

our office. - ' — 


ByPAULKOHN 

TEL AVIV. - An attack on Rifat 
Turk and Zahi Armeli was launched 
yesterday by Shlomo Kirat. the 
national team stopper and former 
Betar Jerusalem player, now playing 
for Maccabi Sha'arayim, after an 
unsuccessful period with Hapocl 
KfarSaba. 

Kirat. a known Kach supporter, 
said in a newspaper interview: “I 
always felt that Jewish players can- 
not give of their best for Israel if they 
have Arab players alongside them." 
He is due to appear today before the 
Football Association’s inquiry com- 
mission into the World Cup defeats. 

Yesterday Uri Malmillian told the 
commission that he thought the 
training camps before the games had 
lasted too long. 

A soccer version of the Peres- 
Sharou confrontation is taking place 
in Hapoel Tel Aviv between coach 
David Schweitzer and striker Shlo- 
mo Avitan. who scored Hapoel’s 
sole goal in Saturday’s derby against 
Maccabi. 

Thirty-three-year-old Avitan was 
transferred to Hapoel from Hapoel 
Beersbeba in the off-season. His 
goal on Saturday was his first in four 
league and several Toto Cup match- 
es. Schweitzer kept him on the re- 
serve bench until the second half, a 
policy that drew some uncom- 
plimentary comments from the strik- 
er in radio interviews. 

Later he bad second thoughts and 
telephoned Schweitzer to apologize. 
He was told curtly that he should 
obey instructions or look for another 
dub. 

Religious circles are reported to 
have offered $200,000 to Maccabi 
Tel Aviv, if foe dub will agree not to 
play matches at the Ramat Gan 
stadium on Saturdays. The club is 
understood to be taking a firm stand 
on principle and prindpal. saying 
that foe sanctity of foe contract be- 
tween them and the Ramat Gan 
Municipality most be respected, un- 
less they are paid considerably more 
compensation. 

Branskygets 
to finals 

HONGKONG (AP). - Cedi Brans- 
kv of Israel readied the final of the 
Hongkong International Lawn 
Bowls Singles Classic, only to be 
defeated there 21-13 by George. 
Audrain of Scotfifad. 
ftjJa,jthe qu&fSfer-finals, Bransky 
Fishioqk of Australia 21-9, 
•andptin the sdftis, he edged Eng- 
land’s John Bell 21-20. There were 
32 competitors. The eigbt-day 
tournament endS-November 24. 

Lendl edges Becker 

WEMBLEY (AP). - Ivan Lendl, the 
world’s number one player, had to 
come from behind last night to beat 
West Germany’s 17-year-old won- 
derland, Boris Becker, 6-7 (6-8), 
6-3, 4-6, 64, 64 to retain his title in 
foe Benson and Hedges indoor 
championships. - 

The 25-ycar-oW Czech took three 
hours, 48 nrinntesto wear down the 
challenge of his tenadous opponent, 
who put up a titanic fight. 

Lendl’s victory on foe supreme 
court at foe Wembley arena in north- 
west London was lus 27th straight 
singles wm .in grand prix matches, 
stretching back to mid- August. 

Both players used ferodous ser- 
vices and towering drives. For a long 
time, it seemed that foe young Ger- 
man had foe edge on his opponent, 
particularly when he broke Lendl's 
service in foe third set But Lendl 
polled out all his reserves to play 
brilliantly in foe fourth set, breaking 
Becker's serve. By foe fifth set, the 
Czech was in control. 

In Brisbane, Martina Navratilova 
overcame spirited resistance from 
Pam Shriver to win the Brisbane 
Classic 64, 7-5. 

Skin of their teeth 

MUNICH, (Reuter). - West Ger- 
man captain Karl-Heinz Ruminenig- 
ge saved his country from their 
second successive home defeat in a 
World Cup qualifying match yester- 
day with a late goal to. earn a 2-2 
draw with Czechoslovakia. 

. Rummenigge struck three mi- 
nutes from time when it seemed 
Czechoslovakia were about to inflict 
a shock defeat on foe disappointing 
West Germans in European Group 
Two: 

West Germany had never lost a 
World Cup qualifier until their I-Q 
defeat in Stuttgart to Portugal last 
month. 

The team has now gone six games 
without a win, a depressing run only 
relieved by the fact that they had 
qualified for next year’s World Cup 
finals in Mexico before the last two 
games. 


East Germany bent Bulgaria 2-1 in a World 

srKsr*’ k"* *** ****** 
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taEigUiFA. Cap matches, Notts Comuy 

SCOREBOARD 

.NBA.- WasMogtau 118, PbBaddpUt 97; 

Voft Knfrii 193, Atlanta 96; ftaftma [] | 

Bortra 199; Houston 122, Dallas 1 1 7; Cleveland 
132, CMcftge 128 in overtime; Son Antonio 97 
Stntt le 9S in overtime; Denver 113. Los AngeW 
CHppos 199; Utah TOT, Sacramento 96. 

NHL. - Kings 4, Penguins 3: Nonfiqoeg & 
Sabris 1; Flyers 5; Winters 2: leUnden 4 
OOtn 4? Capitals 2, Brain 2 In overt™,,’ 
MnpfeLeatS 6, Black Hawfcs4. 

CRICKET? Bob SoBurf toot* for 33 for N«, 
Sooth Woks against New Zealand. NSW 
(Matthews U I, WeUhara 86). No* Zealand L2n 
and 128ft dec*. FUdnanbeaUnSalna 

mid, BtShujablMrirtaii 203 / 4 . bdhl% } 
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Istvw C. Vnmlto 


P RESIDENT Reagan flew to 
Geneva yesterday for what he 
called “a mission of peace.” his 
first meeting with Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. As the 
first Soviet-American summit meeting 
in more than six years approached, each 
side sought to position itself in the most 
favorable light. 

Proposals and counterproposals to re- 
duce nuclear arsenals are on the table 
for the talks Tuesday and Wednesday. 
One of the biggest stumbling blocks was 
Moscow's opposition to Mr. Reagan’s 
Strategic Defense Initiative. Left behind 
in Washington, Defense Secretary Cas- 
par W. Weinberger urged the President 
in a letter not to yield on space defense, 
asserting that Soviet violations of past 
treaties Had put “us in a particularly 
vulnerable and dangerous position.” An 
unidentified official reportedly called 
the release of the letter by the Pentagon 
an attempt to “sabotage” the summit 
meeting and Larry Speakes, While 
House spokesman, indicated the Presi- 
dent was displeased. 

Yesterday, Moscow continued its bar- 
rage against the "Star Wars" initiative. 
Mr. Reagan appeared intent on shifting 
the focus to what he considers Moscow's 
expansionism and its limits on human 
rights, including the right of contact 
with the outside world. Mr. Reagan said 
in a television address Thursday that the 
two sides were dose to agreement on 
cultural and educational exchanges, but 
he may have gone further than Moscow 
intends by proposing “the broadest peo- 
ple-to-people exchanges in the history of 
Soviet-American relations.” The Krem- 
lin, however, made a gesture last week 
by promising exit visas to 13 Russians 
separated from spouses or other rela- 
tives in the United States. 

In their appeals to world opinion. Mr. 
Gorbachev continued to be a formidable 
rival to the President. Well before the 
White House set up shop in Geneva, he 
had spokesmen available to newsmen 
gathering for the talks. 

In this country, expectations were 
mixed. Last week, Larry Rohter of The 
Times asked some prominent Amer- 
icans what they hoped from the meeting. 
Excerpts from their replies follow*. 


Looking Ahead to a Momentous Encounter 


High 

Level of Fear 


interests not to spend so much on weap- 
ons. But it’s important not to be soft- 
minded in dealing with the Russians. 
They won’t respect us if we're soft-mind- 
ed. 



Patricia 

Wallace 

student government 
president. 
University of 
North Carolina 


Revolution 
Of Technology 


What 1 really hope for is to open up 
communication with the Soviet Union 
and their new leader and keep that com- 
munication open. That’s the best thing 
that could come out of the summit. I just 
hope it doesn’t come down to a major 
tragedy, that we both realize we are peo- 
ples whose survival is at stake. If things 
go badly in Geneva, it will give all of us a 
little bit more fear. The level of fear is 
pretty great right now. but there would 
be a little more questioning about nu- 
clear disarmament and new defense sys- 
tems, especially on college campuses. 



ma m 

iterate tn u. 
Wilson 

Nobel Prize . 
winner, - 
physics, 1982 


over and over again that we want to see 
the arms race turned around and are for 
deep reductions in the arsenals of both 
sides- That seems to be the goal of the 
two men who are meeting. Now as to 
how that is to be accomplished, what the 
strategy is, that is another matter. I 
hope flat they can at least take some 
preliminary steps that would head the 
two countries in that direction. One thing 
I hope comes out of this is a determina- 
tion on both sides to continue this kind of 
dialogue. If there is a will, a determina- 
tion, to continue, some very positive 
things can occur in the future. The meet- 
ing will not have been in vain if there is 
an agreement to talk further. 


development and deployment of nuclear 
missiles. If we freeze the military build- 
up, we can unfold resources for national 
development and to relieve debt, hunger 
and misery in the third world. Most of 
what we look at as East- West conflicts 
have really started as North-South con- 
flicts that grow out of extremes of hun- 
ger and poverty. 


* : - - 


Stop 

The Elevator 


Reagan’s 
Strong Hand 



I hope that Reagan and Gorbachev 
would at least begin to talk about the 
separate revolutions of technology and 
commerce that are taking place. It is not 
just a question of an agreement, but 
building the strength of the civilian econ- 
omy so that the strength of the immense 
military-industrial complex that Eisen- 
hower warned about can be reduced in 
both countries. I would also like very 
much to see some accommodations 
made that would make It less necessary 
to have very destructive forays Into 
third countries; neither superpower is 
very good at it And I very much would 
like to see a liberalization of the Soviet 
Union's policy toward dissidents. 


The Danger 
And Agony 




Paul 

Newman 


The Rev. Jesse 
Jackson 

civil rights leader 


Theodore H. 
White 

author, 

political analyst 


Lessened 

Tensions 


On the Whole, 

A Phony Subject 



There is a convergence of very large 
events, a sense that any lessening of the 
arms race would serve both sides. 
There's a danger that is real, and a 
budgetary thing that is a real burden on 
both sides. Reagan is not going in there 
with a take-it or leave-it attitude. We can 
yield on slowing down the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. We won’t stop it, but we 
can slow it down. If Gorbachev can yield 
something on his side, if he comes any- 
where near reality on IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s and can give us some minimum 
satisfaction, then we will have the slight 
beginning of a thaw. Reagan is playing 
from a strong hand. He can yield just 
about anything because Tip O’Neill, 
Walter Mondale, the Democrats, are 
going to go along with anything that has 
the faintest scent of peace about it. 



The danger is that these two men will 
have nothing more than a get-ac- 
quainted meeting and the world will still 
be left in the danger mid agony of nu- 
clear escalation. It’s a disgrace these 
guys have never met and have hidden 
behind bureaucracy all this time. 1 think 
President Reagan should be tonring the 
Soviet Union and meeting its people, and 
Mr. Gorbachev should be touring the 
United States. If they develop a sense of 
human understanding, then tensions will 
go down. We need to ban testing and the 


The issue which transcends all others 
is arms controL It’s the dinosaur in the 
room, but I worry that it will get side- 
tracked because Reagan is going to Stick 
to “Star Wars." A lot of peripheral 
things will get talked about, cultural ex- 
changes and human rights. Those issues 
should be discussed, but they are irrele- 
vant if we don't solve the big one. 

I wish they would discuss a mora- 
torium to keep weapons out of space and 
keep people from testing new weapons. 
It would create a proper climate for dis- 
cussion of arms reductions. You've got 
to stop the elevator from going up. If you 
simply have a statement we are going to 
talk about this a year from now, but the 
positions are the same, then I don’t know 
what you’ve accomplished except to 
sucker people into thinking something 
has been accomplished. 
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Dianne 

Feinstein 

Mayor 

of San Francisco 


In Summary 


Barbara 

Tuchman 

historian 


A Slow, 

Complex Process 


I would like for my compatriots to 
learn that there are two superpowers in 
the world, that America is not destined 
to govern the world after its own desire. 

Arms control is a very, very difficult 
subject which I tend to think on the 
whole is a phony. I’ve never known of 
any nation in a bind that has ever re- 
duced its arsenal. So why should history 
change now? The kind of talks they have 
been carrying on in Geneva about the de- 
ployment of this and that and ail of these 
complicated formulas does not impress 
me at all as genuine steps toward disar- 
mament. I don't even know if we can 
turn back now that nuclear weapons 
have been invented. 

Still, I think it’s very important for us 
to keep talking to the Russians. It helps 
us to learn what they’re like and what 
they think, and it helps them learn what 
we're like and what we think. And it 
forces the chiefs of state to think about 
the issues. If whoever is chief of state 
knows he has to go back and talk again in 
a year, he may have to do some more 
serious thinking. 


H " nQSS 

jf- Perot 

Electronic 

” Data Systems 

I am looking for a beginning of an hon-, 
est dialogue that will lead to a lessening 
of the complete distrust that exists be- 
tween our two nations. Until that takes 
place, nothing else can happen. We know 
how we feel, but I don't think the aver- 
age citizen begins to comprehend how 
much they distrust us. 

Unfortunately, we are not a patient 
people, we like quick fixes, and if the 
President doesn’t come back with all of 
the Russian missiles on Air Force One, 
we will pronounce his trip a failure. That 
will only compound the problem. This is 
going to be a slow, complex process, and 
the American people need to exercise re- 
straint and patience. 

If we could ever get the level of tnst 
high enough, it would serve both nations’ 


1 know one should not build up one’s 
hopes, but the world is a better place 
when the leaders of the two most heavily 
armed countries in the world sit down 
face to face across the table from each 
other with a sense of openness, patience 
and understanding. Just the fact that 
they are meeting lessens tensions. 

President Reagan is an enormously 
likable personality wbo is sincere in 
wanting to bring about peace, and I 
think there can be a kind of dynamic set 
in place between the two leaders. For 
the first time in a long time, there is a 
sense of hope that here may be a Soviet 
leader who is smart and tough, but dedi- 
cated to a lessening of global tensions. 

The major substantive thing they have 
to address is to find a way to at least be- 
gin to reduce this enormous prolifera- 
tion of nuclear missiles. My greatest 
fear is that the glare of the limelight will 
put people so on the defensive that there 
cannot be substantive discussions. 



Mod-spattered survivors of the Nevada del Ruiz volcano in Armero, Colombia, iMtwSkT” 


Deep Cuts 
on Both Sides 


The Deadly Torrents of Mud in Colombia 


JAFTER smoldering for months, the 
Nevada del Ruiz volcano in 
northern Colombia erupted last 
week in a roar of dart smoke, 
steam and ash. More than 21,000 people 
were killed or missing, officials said, after 
walls of gray mud 15 feet high crashed 
down valleys lush with rice and coffee, 
burying thousands of buildings in more 
than a dozen communities. People roused 
from sleep ran into the streets and were 
swept away. Survivors, many of them 
trapped in the mud, called out for help and 
missing family members. Flooding rivers 
added to the devastation. ' 

When the snow-capped, 16,200-foot 
mountain began rumbling in neatly a year 
ago, Colombian officials and international 
experts drafted emergency plans, but 
they had not been carried out. Only hours 
before the avalanches hit, radio stations * 
in the region, 85 miles northwest of 



Joseph 

Cardinal 

Bemarcffn 

Archbishop 
of Chicago 


People are taking the meeting serious- 
ly, so seriously that perhaps it's a case of 
overexpectations. They are desirous of 
some signal that we are heading In the 
right direction. As bishops, we have said 
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Bogatd, were quoting officials who in- 
sisted there was no danger. 

Scientists said the disaster, like the 
Mexican earthquake in September and 
the 1980 eruption of Mount St. Helens, in 
Washington Stole, resulted from the geo- 
logical descent of the Pacific Ocean floor 
under the American coast This time, the 
destruction was compounded by the speed 
of the mud avalanches, which, experts 
said, sometimes reached 60 miles an hour 

President Belisaro Betoncur, still 
shaken by his Government's battle with 
leftist guerrillas in which 100 people were 
killed at the national courts building two 
weeks ago. flew to the scene to direct res- 
cue operations. A Red Cross official said 
1,000 people might have been trapped 
alive in the mud in Armero, a small city 
that was- largely destroyed. The United 
States sent 12 helicopters, tents and medi- 
cal supplies as an immediate gesture. 
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New Uncertainty 
--•And Hope — 
Inthe Mideast 

King Hussein of Jordan moved 
closer' tb. an erstwhile enemy last 
week,- adding a new note of unpre- 
dictability to the always-cloudy pros- 
pects for Middle Eastern peace. The 
King apologized to President Hafez 
a!-Assad of Syria for Jordan’s behav- 
ior six years ago when it was a base 
'for Moslem Brotherhood terrorist at- 
tacks in . Syria. Jordan's Prime 
Minister', Zaid al-Rifai. went to Da- 
mascus carrying an invitation /or 
Mf: Assad to visit Amman. 

The King has also been working on 
parallel tracks with Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres of Israel toward a for- 
mula for Arab- Israel negotiations. 
Last week, Jordan joined Syria in 
stating that peace could be achieved 
only through joint Arab action and a 
United Nations-sponsored interna- 
tional conference. The communique 
rejected “partial, separate solutions 
' ami direct negotiations with Israel." 

; Israel had long resisted an interna- 
tional conference, arguing that it 
wwtid he a platform for Soviet med- 
dling to the region. But Mr. Peres re- 
cently suggested that a conference 
might- be acceptable if Moscow re- 
taxedits hostility and resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. The Rus- 
sians often take their Middle Eastern 
cues from the Syrians, so last week’s 



Terry Waite in Beirut last week. 
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reconciliation in Damascus could 
untie some knots. Mr. Peres was still 
insisting, however, on direct talks 
between Israel and Jordan. 

' By moving closer to Syria, Hussein 
seemed to be adding to the pressure 
oriYasir Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader/ who has resisted the King's 
efforts lo put together a negotiating 
team of Jordanians and Palestinians 
acceptable to Israel. 

In Israel, meanwhile, Mr. Peres 
forced an apology of sorts from Ariel 
Shahm'i who had assailed Mr. 
Peres.’speace overtures toward King 
Hussein. Mr. Peres threatened to 
dismiss Mr. Sharon from the Cabinet 
but relented after Mr. Sharon with- 
drew some of his accusations. Minor 
political parties had pushed both 
men to compromise, thus averting a 
collapse of the Government. 

In Search of Hostages 

Hopes rase a bit last week for the 
release of at least four of the six 
Americans taken hostage in Lebanon 
by the shadowy group known as Is- 
lamic Holy War. 

; Terry Waite, a representative of 
IheTAxtiibtshop of Canterbury, the 
Most Rev. Robert Runcie, arrived in 
Beirut and said he had made contact 
with the captors of the Americans, a 
journalist, a Roman Catholic priest 
and two men associated with the 
American University. The four hos- 
tages had sent an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop, who heads the Church of 
England. Two other Americans, a 
diplomat and a university librarian, 
havenotbeen heard from in months. 

An Agreement 
ForUIster 

Seeking an end to the age-old prob- 
lem of Northern Ireland, the British 
Government agreed last week to 
give the Republic of Ireland a formal 
advisory role in setting policy for the 
province. Britain, as it has since the 
division of Ireland 65 years' ago,, 
would exercise direct control over 
the affairs of the six counties that 
make up Northern Ireland. But a 
permanent council to be known as 
the Anglo-Irish Intergovernmental 
Conference would be established to 
consider political, security and legal 
issues in the' North and recommend 
policy, ft would not have any author- 
ity to enforce its decisions- 
The agreement represented the 
first formal step in the direction of 
reunification: but at the same time 
promised the Protestant majority in 
ih? North that nochange would come 
without its -consent. : 

That did hot satisfy Protestant 
unionists, who warn lo be sure that 
Northern Iretaftd -remains British. 
The Rev. Ian Paisley, a- Protestant 


leader, warned of “an aftermath too 
horrible to contemplate" if the peo- 
ple of Northern Ireland are denied an 
opportunity to vote on the agreement 
in a referendum. 

The agreement also drew strong 
Criticism from opposition leaders in 
Dublin and from at least one mem- 
ber of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s Government in London. 
Ian Gow, the Treasury Minister of 
State, resigned in protest, and union- 
ist leaders said 18 members of the 
British Parliament would do so as 
well if the agreement were ratified. 

The conference specifically offers 
the Dublin Government the oppor- 
tunity to help shape policy. For Irish 
nationalists, it was not enough. For 
Ulster unionists, it was too much. 

Marcos Moves 
Toward a Vole 

President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
and those eager to unseat him after 
20 years of nearly absolute power 
over the Philippines edged toward 
agreement last week on an election 
early next year, though not quite so 
early as Mr. Marcos had sought 
Caught unprepared by his sudden 
call for a vote Jan. 17, his opponents 
appeared to have succeeded in put- 
ting off an election date for at least a 
few weeks while they scrambled to 
come up with a candidate around 
whom they could organize a unified 
campaign. Mr. Marcos, already out 
campaigning while his opponents 
were trying to overcome their disar- 
ray, said he would accept Feb. 7 as 
the date for the election but yester- 
day, the date and even the principle 
of an election were still up in the air. 

Whatever his other motives, Mr. 
Marcos's move not to wait until 1987, 
when his term is up, appeared to be a 
way of answering persistent concern 
in Washington that 'widespread un- 
rest made him no longer capable of 
dealing with a rising Communist in- 
surgency and serious economic prob- 
lems in a country important to 
American strategic interests. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Marcos 
argued that he could end the insur- 
gency in a year, given adequate sup- 
port from the United States. But last ' 
week his Defense Minister, Joan 
Ponce Enrile, said it could take a 
decade to contain the rebels. 

One of the President's strengths 
has lain in the opposition's divisions. 
Salvador H. Laurel, a former sena- 
tor and a former Marcos ally, was 
eager for the nomination and ap- 
peared to be the best organized. But 
he faced strong competition from a 
movement of some political groups 
in favor of Corazon Aquino, widow of 
the opposition leader Benigno S. 
Aquino Jr., who was murdered as he 
was returning from exile in 1983. 

Although Mrs. Aquino has not yet 
announced her candidacy, tough bar- 
gaining between her and Mr. Laurel 
was in prospect, if Mr. Laurel wins 
the nomination, he indicated his 
problems will not be over. “This is 
not a fair, clean election,’' he said. 
“This is an election where every- 
thing has to be risked — life, liberty 
and even honor.'* He added that 80 
percent of his efforts would be di- 
rected at making sure “the ballots 
are counted correctly." 

Failed Coup 
In Liberia 

There was dancing in the streets of 
Monrovia, Liberia, last week when 
Samuel K. Doe, who won power in a 
1980 military coup, seemed to have 
lost it the same way. But a few hours 
later, the streets quickly emptied 
after General Doe, who was declared ' 
the winner in a presidential election 
in October, put down a revolt led by a 
former military associate who is be- 
lieved to have tried the same thing in 
1983 and fled to the United States 
when he failed. 

Resentments in Africa's oldest re-, 
public, founded by freed American 
slaves in 1847, have been rife after 
five years of strong-arm rule, eco- 
nomic trouble and suspected elec- 
toral fraud. Perhaps to gain sympa- 
thy in Washington, which has been 
contributing about a . third of his 
budget. General Doe’s followers 
charged that mercenaries, from 
Cuba and neighboring Sierra Leone 
were among the rebel forces under 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Qtiiwonkpa, a fel- 
low sergeant of Mr. Doe’s when they 
participated in the 1980 coup. Gen- 
eral Doe has been facing a possible 
cutoff of some UMbniillion in aid this 
fiscal year— in per capita terms, the 
biggest American aid program in Af- 
rica — because of a Congressional 
stipulation that he hold free and fair 
elections. 

Diplomatic and journalistic ob- 
servers as well as (^position groups 
found last month's voting anything 
but free and fair. The election com- 
mission, controlled by the general, 
nonetheless declared him the winner 
with 50.9 percent of the vote against 
three opponents. The new President 
also showed he was the winner of the 
latest showdown by displaying the 
body of General Quiwookpa, cap- 
tured and immediately killed after 
holding-out ter three days. 


Milt Freudenbdm, 
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Savimbi’s Struggle Could Become a Proxy War 



Prur-rs 

Unite fighters parading under a banner of their leader, Jonas Savlmbf, In Jamba, Angola, last week. 


In Angola, Rebels Look to Washington 


By ALAN COWELL 


BIONGUE, Angola — Angola's 19-year-old 
civil war is becoming more costly as it edges 
closer to a proxy confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

In Luanda, the avowedly Marxist authorities 
are spending millions on Soviet-supplied planes, 
tanks and armored cars, their enemies say. In 
the remote southeastern corner of the battered 
country, rebels led by Jonas Savlmbi seek Amer- 
ican aid to counter the Soviet involvement. A bill 
before Congress would give Mr. Savimbi and his 
forces $27 million of “non-lethal” aid, while other 
proposed legislation offers military assistance. 

The debate is complex, riven by issues that 
hinge in part on the personality and style of Mr. 
Savimbi himself, a man depicted by his support- 
ers as a hero and savior but reviled by the 
Luanda authorities as a bandit and opportunist, 
who has looked to South Africa for support. In 
manner and appearance, the bearded, 51-year- 
old rebel is a striking figure in his tailored 
camouflage fatigues, as comfortable with the 
easy flow of his oratory as he is with the pistol on 
his hip and the ivory— tipped cane that is, in the 
African manner, a totem of his chieftancy. 

Such figures create nervousness elsewhere in a 
continent where tribal revolt within artificial 
frontiers is a specter that haunts many govern- 
ments. So Mr. Savimbi's contacts with rhe Af- 
rican 1 leaders with whom he maintains friendly 
relations are clandestine and uncharted. 

To some in Washington, he is a crusader 
against Soviet influence in the Luanda Govern- 
ment. His enemies call him a pariah, for his prin- 
cipal supporter is South Africa. His military suc- 
cesses against a better-equipped adversary sup- 
ported by 25,000 to 30,000 Cuban soldiers are 
clouded by accusations that he is a stooge of 
Pretoria, which he denies. 

Angola's destiny determines the complexion of 


a region encompassing South West Africa. Zaire 
and Zambia. Yet the legitimacy of the causes 
being fought in Angola is hard to measure since 
the elections promised at independence from 
Portugal in 1975 never took place, and there was 
civil war among three factions backed variously 
by China, the United States, South Africa and the 
Soviet Union. The nature of the Government was 
determined not by ballot but by the firepower and 
resolve or outside supporters. The Cuban-backed 
Popular Movement. for the Liberation of Angola 
carried the day, but only after Washington pre- 
cipitately severed support for other groups, and 
South African forces, advancing northward in 
support of Mr. Savimbi, consequently withdrew 
in haste. The result has been prolonged war and 
impoverishment for the 7.7 million inhabitants of 
a country rich in such resources as oil, coffee, 
iron ore, cotton, sisal and diamonds.* - • 

For27 years, Mif: Savimbi said in'an interview 
at this southern bush encampment 100 miles 
north of the border with Namibia, he has been a 
rebel. He fought first with Holden Roberto's now 
largely defunct National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola, then, since 1966, as leader of his own 
movement, the National Union for the Total Inde- 
pendence of Angola, known usually by its Portu- 
guese acronym as Unita. 

His aides were grouped within earshot in the 
manner of acolytes, listening to his oratorical ca- 
dences. He is said to be fluent in Portuguese, 
French and English as well as in the languge of 
the Ovimbundu people, Angola's biggest single 
tribe, which Western diplomats regard as his 
power base, despite his disavowals or an ethnic 
orientation for Unita. 

He was educated at universities in Lisbon and 
Lausanne, Switzerland. When in the 1960‘s, his 
appeal for aid was turned down by the Russians 
he turned to the Chinese for training in guerrilla 
warfare. He lost in the civil war of 1976 and with- 
drew across the bush to this corner of Angola, 
which the Portuguese called the end of the earth. 


Some friendly African presidents offered him the 
ambiguous comfort of exile, bur, he said, he 
refused. "What should 1 do in Kinshasa?" he 
said. “I am an Angolan." His refusal to operate 
from exile has distinguished him from other Af- 
rican guerrilla leaders and was, he says, the 
main reason for his decision lo establish Unita. 

Hie province that constitutes Unita ’s "liber- 
ated area," as his aides call it, is Cuando Cuban- 
go, far from Luanda, difficult to penetrate by 
conventional forces and equally difficult to use as 
a springboard for strikes to the north, where the 
Government holds sway. The country, with 
481,000 square miles, is bigger than Texas and 
California combined. 

The most recent Government offensive against 
him in September and early October succeeded 
in reclaiming one town, Cazombo, from Unita, 
but faltered on jhe banks of the Lomba River, 
north of here, near Mavinga", a crossroads with a 
long airstrip. The Luanda authorities say South 
African planes turned the battle against them, 
and have detailed the times of the purported at- 
tacks, but Unita denies the assertion while charg- 
ing that Government troops had Soviet advisers. 

Mr. Savimbi says he seeks a negotiation with 
the authorities in Luanda, leading to a transi- 
tional government grouping all of Angola's fac- 
tions — an experiment that failed bloodily in 1875 
— and then to elections. That means he is asking 
the Luanda regime to risk political suicide, for 
the rebellious leader wants their Cuban support 
removed as part of a deal in which the tribal high 
cards would be his to play. 

In the latest Government offensive. Unita ac- 
knowledges losing at least 400 men killed — a 
high figure for them, and one that shows how 
heavy the fighting was at the Lomba river. Unita 
measured its success there by its ability to sur- 
vive, albeit with South African support. If the 
United States enters the fray, then the role of out- 
side backers will be reinforced as the dominant 
factor in the equation. 


Bourguiba’s Elite Fears Westernization Will End With Him 


Tunisia’s New Wave Is Fundamentalist 



By EDWARD SCHUMACHER 


TUNIS — Anti-American anger in recent 
weeks has spurred a growing Islamic fundamen- 
talist movement, which is challenging nearly 30 
years of Westernization under President Habib 
Bourguiba. The fundamentalists have exploited 
Israel's bombing of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization headquarters here last month, and the 
American interception of an Egyptian plane car- 
rying the Achille Laura hijackers, telling Tuni- 
sians that Lhe Western way is not theirs. 

Since becoming independent in 1956, Tunisia 
has been one of the most secular and pro-Amer- 
ican Arab states. Western influence dates to the 
19th century when the North African country be- 
came a French protectorate. Now Mr. Bourguiba 
is 83 years old and the Westernized elite fears a 
resurgence of fundamentalism when he is gone. 

. “It doesn’t lake an event to bring people to the 
cause/’ said Rachid Ghannouchi, president of 
the Islamic Tendency Movement, the largest fun- 
damentalist organization. “But certainly these 
recent events are augmenting" the people's sen- 
timents, “their desires for Islam." Adds the 
movement's secretary general, Abdel-Fatah 
Moureaii: "We are not Communists, but we don’t 
want to rely on the West anymore either. The 
United States has shown us what their friendship 
is and can never be our friend again." 

Fundamentalist leaders say they are not anti- 
American or intent on imposing an Iranian-style 
religious state. But anti-American riots, many 
with an Islamic flavor, followed the Israeli 
bombing, which killed 60 Palestinians and a 
dozen Tunisians, even though President Reagan 
retracted his endorsement of the raid. After- 
ward, the Govemm&it included fundamentalist 
leaders, for the first time, in.ils talks with the op- 
position. President Bourguiba's Destourian So- 
cialist Party is moribund and opposition parties 
lack mass support. Three-fourths of the 7 million 
population are under 25 years old and the funda- 
mentalists overwhelmingly dominate student or- 
ganizations. 

Despite Islamic prohibitons, drinking alcohol 
had been relatively common, while saying 


prayers toward Mecca was not. But 
in recent years, the mosques have 
been filling and many young middle- 
class women have adopted the tradi- 
tional head covering. This fall, nearly 
1.200 girls stayed home from high 
school to protest a ban on wearing the 
headdress; they are asking a court to 
break the ban. Rural villages were al- 
ways havens of fundamentalism but 
now in many of Tunisia's white- 
washed, Mediterranean towns, shop- 
keepers, office clerks and police offi- 
cers also say they yearn for greater 
Islamic identity. And the movement 
is said to be spreading to junior army 
officers. 

Blaming Capitalism 

This represents a marked reversal 
for Mr. Bourguiba, who derides fun- 
damentalism as “the product of cen- 
turies of ignorance and obscurant- 
ism." He has banned the Islamic 
Tendency Movement from politics 
and dosed its newspaper. Mr. Bour- 
guiba says he has sought to modern- 
ize, noi Westernize, but the two have 
been inextricably linked. Years ago, 

Mr. Bourguiba secularized the courts and one of 
the Arab world's oldest universities, decreed 
equal rights for women in divorce and marriage 
and, cracking down on the clergy, allowed only 
Government-licensed mullahs to preach. He still 
campaigns against fasting during the holy month 
of Ramadan, saying it harms the economy. 

Some sociologists relate Lhe turn to Islam to 
Tunisia’s social and economic pains. After Euro- 
pean Socialist policies failed in the 1960’s, expec- 
tations rose in the I970's with rapid growth under 
partial free-markct policies. But the recession of 
the 1980's was blamed nn capitalism. Trade union 
called strikes this month lo protest 25 percent 
unemployment and a two-year wage freeze. 
Habib Achour, secretary general of the workers 
federation, was then placed under house arrest. 

Many of the fundamentalist activists are chil- 
dren of Bourguibism, notably villagers who re- 


ceived free university educations. Mr. Ghan- 
nouchi and Mr. Moureau gained followers in the 
I970's, when the Government permitted them to 
teach in the mosques and organize students ro 
counteract Marxism. Then the fundameota lists, 
too, were seen as a threat and in 1981, 66 of their 
Jpaders were jailed. 

Mr. Ghannouchi and Mr. Moureau. who were 
released last year, acknowledge that many of 
their followers are radicals but argue that they 
themselves are "Islamists" more than funda- 
mentalists, propagating the spirit, rather than 
the letter, of the Koran. They said they do not in- 
sist that women wear the headdress or that 
courts enforce Islamic penalties such as chop- 
ping Off the hands of thieves. But they called fora 
referendum on Mr. Bourguiba's social policies. 
"The idea of progress is a good one,” Mr. Mou- 
reau argues, "but it can't be forced." 
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Changes in the Warsaw Government Give Economists Their Chance 


% 

Poles, Short of Sausage, May Turn to Goulash Communism 


By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 


WARSAW — The Palish Government last week an- 
nounced changes that contained the promise of a new 
beginning, but Poles have heard that before. 

When the new Prime Minister, Zbigniew Messner, 
introduced his economist-dominated Council of Ministers 
to Parliament, he was transmitting a series of clear but 
debatable signals. The primary message was that four 
years after Solidarity was crushed as a legal movement 
and martial law was imposed, the political crisis was- 
over, leaving behind a tangle of economic difficulties. 

The secondary theme was that the economic crisis 
was to be handled by hard-nosed technocrats who knew 
what had to be done. There was a suggestion that they 
were eager to follow the Hungarian recipes for what has 
been cafied goulash communism — a planned economy 
that, though state-owned, would have invigorating doses 
of the free market and private enterprise. 

To enhance these proclamations of victory and pro- 
spective economic renewal, the Government and party 
made other gestures. Political prisoners were being re- 
leased. It was not an across-the-board amnesty that 
hard-liners could decry as an act of weakness just a year 
after the last amnesty. But the case-by-case review 
would mean freedom for most of Poland's 3 ffl political 
prisoners, officials say. 

Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, who abandoned the pre- 
miership to become President while remaining party 
chief, has taken to appearing in civilian dress, thus ob- 
scuring the memory of martial law. In like manner, the 
case-by-case clemency is intended to underline the Gov- 
ernment's assertion that its pragmatism has worn away 
the moral and emotional support once commanded by 


Solidarity and that the opposition is losing its sway. 

Has General Jaruzelski found a way out of the im- 
passe in which tensions among state, church and society 
have paralyzed economic development? The answers 
tend to be murky and qualified. For example, it is true 
that the political crisis has in some measure become an 
economic one. There are fewer strikes and passionate 
demonstrations, But in postwar Poland economic fail- 
ures have several times brought on political upheaval. 

Solidarity’s view is that without its participation in a 
national dialogue, such an eruption is inevitable. Without 
the involvement of Solidarity, its supporters say, the 
Government cannot reverse the economic decline by ei- 
ther inspiring or coercing the people to greater output, 
and it lacks the resources to bribe them. 

The General’s Gamble 

General Jaruzelski appears to be gambling that he 
has found a way to change Poland's economy by chang- 
ing the field of play. Tnstead of cooperating with the 
church and representative groups like Solidarity, he is 
using the promise of a reformed party and a reform- 
minded Government to spur change. Most important for 
his survival is the fact that he has set up a Government 
that can try to implement and innovate but can be re- 
placed without threat to himself, if it is seen to fail. 

Several Western diplomats here say the most inter- 
esting thing about the operation so far is that General 
Jaruzelski has seemingly gained the support of Moscow 
for his view that Poland's primary objective is no longer 
the establishment of order but the search for economic 
and technological progress. To some extent, this paral- 
lels reported developments in the Soviet Union, but it 
also reflects a Soviet desire to shed the burden of prop- 
ping up a sick economy. 


The clearest indication of Soviet support for the 
Jaruzelski program came in Moscow’s apparent accept- 
ance of the sacking of its former favorite, Stefan Olszew- 
ski, from the Politburo and from the Government, where 
he had served as Foreign Minister. Mr. Olszowski had 
been General Jaruzelski ’s most powerful adversary in 
official circles. His departure was being interpreted as 
proof that the general had consolidated his power and 
could now rebuild the party in his own image. 


The direction of the hoped-for changes was clear in 
Mr. Messner's inaugural address: stimulate initiative, 
increase investment, link wages to productivity, satisfy 
the hunger for adequate housing. Polish critics are bound 
to point out that these ideas have been cited and recited 
here without great effect since economic reform was pro- 
claimed two years ago. They note that the powerful 
forces in the party and Government that have blocked 
their implementation are still present. 



The outgoing President of Poland, Henryk Jablonsld (left), Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski and Prime Minister Zbigniew 
Messner In Parliament this month after General Jaruzelsld assumed the post of head of state. 


Deadlock in Congress Over Trade and Tax Breaks Delays Political Change 


Pacific Islands Take Micro-Steps Toward Home Rule 
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By CLYDE HABERMAN 


KOLONIA, Ponape — President 
Tosiwo Nakayama considers himself 
a patient man. but once in a while 
pent-up irritation punctures his 
calm, as it did on a recent morning 
here in the.capital of the Federated 
States of Micronesia. “1've got my 
own government — I've got my own 
people,” he said. "When are you 
Americans going to stop dictating to 
us what to do? 

As his exasperation spilled over, 
Mr. Nakayama knew the unhappy 
answer: It will take a long time be- 
fore he can be free of the United 
States, which has presided for 38 
years over a trust territory encom-' 
passing Ponape and some 2,000 other 
islands in the long western Pacific 
chain known as Micronesia. Some 
thoughtful Micron esians question 
whether they will ever gain full inde- 
pendence. For now, they would be 
happy simply to end the American 
trusteeship created by the United 
Nations after World War II. 

For 16 years, negotiations for lim- 
ited Micronesian autonomy have 
been conducted by island leaders 
and successive administrations in 
Washington. The trust territory is 
how divided into new political states, 
consisting of two self-declared re- 
publics, Palau and the Marshall Is- 
lands, and the Federated States — a 
union of the island groups of Ponape, 
Truk, Yap and Kosrae. A fourth Mi- 
cronesian territory, the Northern 
Mariana islands, chose to become a 
United States commonwealth, giving 
it the same status as Puerto Rico. 
The three more independent states 


have their own congresses and con- 
stitutions, and try to exert a measure 
of home rule. 

Negotiations to make these ar- 
rangements formal have moved 
slowly, however. Two years ago an 
agreement called the Compact of 
Free Association was reached with 
the Reagan Administration and en- 
dorsed by Micronesian voters. But it 
is stalled in Washington, where 
members of Congress have raised 
objections to tax and trade conces- 
sions. As a result, the trusteeship 
cannot be dissolved. Ultimate au- 
thority still rests with the American 
High Commissioner on Saipan, Janet 


McCoy, whose power is such that she 
was able to prevent a painting by a 
Palauan artist (tom being entered in 
an international exhibition because 
its political content was judged to be 
vaguely anti-American. 

Still, no matter what Congress 
does, the basic provisions of an even- 
tual deal are not likely to change 
much. Micronesian governments 
would be guaranteed a flow of United 
States aid, on which they totally de- 
pend. This would amount to roughly 
$2.4 billion over 15 years, an average 
of nearly $1,200 a year for each or the 
135,000 islanders. In return, the 
United States would retain what it 


wants most — exclusive military 
control of c strategic region, includ- 
ing the right, "in perpetuity." to 
keep out all other countries. 

Reagan Administration officials 
have told Congress that they regard 
parts of Micronesia as ‘‘important 
fallback basing areas,” should politi- 
cal upheavals in the Philippines, 500 
miles west of Paulau, cost the United 
States its giant air force and naval 
stations there. While the officials ac- 
knowledge that these installations 
probably could not be fully duplicat- 
ed, they have plans for military 
development on Guam, an unincor- 
porated American territory, and on 


nearby Tinian, which is part of the 
Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas. Palau, the Micronesian 
state closest to the Philippines, sus- 
pects that despite American denials 
it also figures in Defense Depart- 
ment plans. 

Micronesian leaders say they wel- 
come the United States military um- 
brella. Some of them look warily to 
the east, where Kiribati, the former 
Gilbert Islands, agreed recently to 
let Soviet boats fish for tuna in its 
waters for an annual fee of $1.7 mil- 
lion. It is widely assumed that these 
boats are also used for surveillance, 
and Micron esians make clear that 


they do not regard the Russians as 3 
welcome alternative to the Amer- 
icans. But years of negotiations with 
Washington have taught islanders to 
be savvy horse traders, and they are 
not about to yield their land for mili- 
tary purposes unless they believe the 
price is right. Property owners on 
Guam and Tinian are dissatisfied 
with the proposed compensation. So 
are landowners on the Kwajalein 
Atoll in the Marshall Islands, site of 
an American missile-testing range. 
To bolster their cause, these far- 
flung groups of islanders have en- 
gaged a large New . York law firm. 
Cadwalader„ Wickersham & Taft.’”' 

Decades of American rule, punctu- 
ated by seemingly endless negotia- 
tions and disputes, have produced a 
Micronesia that, for all its dependen- 
cy, has neither great love nor respect 
for its benefactor. Most of the islands 
have independence movements, al- 
though with varying degrees of fer- 
vor. The far more prevalent view, 
however, is that to sever the umbili- 
cal cord to Washington would invite 
disaster. Paradoxically, on Palau, 
Ponape and Truk, some people who 
criticize Americans most harshly 
also advocate commonwealth status, 
which would bind them even more 
closely to the United States than the 
compact now being negotiated. They 
look at Micronesia's lone common- 
wealth state, the Northern Mari- 
anas, and see islands that have been 
rewarded for their choice with more 
paved roads, more extensive water 
systems and more reliable power 
plants. One way or another, they are 
going to remain an American ward, 
these islanders say, so why not strike 
the best possible deal? 


The Confederation’s Odd Man Out 


Newfoundlanders Insist 
Canada Owes Them More 



By CHRISTOPHER WREN 


ST. JOHN’S. Newfoundland — When it comes to set- 
ting records, the province of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor can claim some that it would rather do without. New- 
foundland has the highest unemployment rate in Canada, 
the highest income and sales taxes, and one of the lowest 
per capita incomes. 

It's enough to make some Newfoundlanders ponder 
whether they might have fared better in an economic 
union with the United States, one of the options they con- 
sidered before joining confederation with Canada in 1949. 
Newfoundland had been a British colony until then. 

When Ottawa's differences with the provinces are 
mentioned — and that happens often in this regionally 
divided country — French-speaking Quebec comes first 
to mind. But such tensions have often been more eco- 
nomic than linguistic, and perhaps nowhere so much as 
in Newfoundland, which its Premier. Brian Peckford, 
calls Canada's "bookend out in the Atlantic.” 

Like Quebec, Newfoundland has felt an odd man out 
in the Canadian confederation, although it has eschewed 
the kind of independence movement that has been a con- 
stant of Quebec politics. Newfoundlanders, the descend- 
ants of English and Irish fishermen, have preserved one 
nf the most distinct regional cultures in North America, 
with speech and customs that recall the Old World. Main- 
landers lend to malign them as Canada’s hillbillies, liv- 
ing on the Government dole, and make them the frequent 
butt of "Newfie” jokes. As a counter, Newfoundlanders 
have been busy in recent years reviving interest and 
pride in their music, literature and folklore. 

Newfoundland, an island often buffeted by wind or 
shrouded in fog at the easternmost end of Canada, is vul- 
nerable because it has been unable to diversify beyond its 
natural resources, which include timber, iron ore and 
fish. The rocky soil and cold, rainy weather have made 
farming almost impossible. The climate is even less hos- 

l 


the Canadian mainland that belongs to the province. 

Last year. Newfoundland exported more than $740 
million worth of iron ore and other minerals, and $300 
million each of fish and wood pulp. After petroleum was 
found offshore in 1979, the province hoped for an oil bo- 
nanza. The estimates of recoverable oil have since been 
sharply scaled down, although a recent announcement of 
a major new discovery offshore revived comparisons 
with the oil reserves of the North Sea. None of the oil. 
however, is likely to flow before 199J. 

In the meantime, mining, fishing and forestry alone 
cannot generate enough jobs to take Newfoundland out of 
the economic doldrums. Its unemployment rate is run- 
ning at close to 20 percent, compared with 11.3 percent 
for Canada as a whole. During the winter, nearly one in 
four employable Newfoundlanders has no work, and 
some specialists think that real unemployment may run 
as high as 40 percent. 

‘Benign Neglect’ 

"The number of unemployed in Newfoundland has 
been so high for so long, unemployment is part of our cul- 
ture,” wrote Joan Sullivan, the editor of Arts In Forma- 
tion, a magazine sponsored by the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Arts Council. She added: “While the two levels 
of government cycle the unemployed through one agency 
to another. Newfoundlanders have unemployment regu- 
lations down pat by high school. People who have trouble 
with Grade 10 math can advise on how to handle the most 
convoluted red tape.” 

Although Newfoundlanders collected about $728 mil- 
lion in payments from the Federal Government last 
year, they accuse central Canada of the sort of benign 
neglect that Canadians often find the United States guilty 
of. Mr. Peckford, fighting for the same rights that he 
says the more populous provinces enjoy, complains that 
Newfoundland is the only province lacking control over a 
major resource. The Canadian Supreme Court has 
judged tha t while oil and gas under land are provincial 


to the Federal Government. 

“It was not our fault that glacial history made it that 
some of our land was under salt water," Mr. Peckford 
said in an interview. - 

The Premier wants to protect local fishermen by ex- 
tending Canada’s 200 -mile offshore economic zone to 
take in the Grand Banks, one of the world’s best fishing 
grounds He is also trying to keep away factory freezer 
trawlers, which, he contends, would leave few fish for the 
Newfoundlanders. “Even If we didn' t hav e a historical 


Canada and we should have first pick at it.” he said. 

In an attempt to end (he hard feelings engendered bv 
the long dispute over offshore oil, the Federal Govern- 
ment Iasi February granted Newfoundland joint man- 
agement, including taxation authority. Though his con- 
stituents are desperate to catch up with the rest of Cana- 
da, Mr. Peckford expressed concern that any prosperity 
generated by offshore oil not make Newfoundland just 
another Canadian province. "We have i© be careful that 
we don't lose parts of that heritage that is so much part of 
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British Conquer 


Washington tends to take in 
stride its many high-born visitors 
from faraway places — except, 
that Is, when the visitors are the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. In a 
three-day conquest that ended last 
week, they provided the clearly 
star-struck capital with a respite 
from such serious but deadly dull 
concerns as unbalanced budgets 
and arms-control talks. As 
always, Diana was a 
photographer’s delight. A.nd 
Prince Charles mounted a smooth 
display of noblesse oblige under 
pressure, at one point defending 
his (however many greats) 
grandfather, King George III, at 
another startling a library clerk 
with a question about eyestrain. 

On Tuesday, the couple and 
their 7,000 pounds of luggage 
headed south for a charity dinner 
and some polo in Palm Beach, 
F!a., and the next day they flew 
back to London, their call on these 
former colonies complete. 


Ntculae Asdu 


Meese Presses 
His Views on the 
Constitution 

In a strongly worded speech before 
the Federalist Society Lawyers Divi- 
sion in Washington last week. Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese 3d 
pressed his case for the ''jurispru- 
dence of original intention.” Picking 
up the extraordinary debate he 
opened in July with members of the 
Supreme Court over the Constitution 
and how it should be interpreted, Mr. 
Meese said that many judges are en- 
gaging in a form of “chameleon 
jurisprudence, changing color and 
form in each era.” usurping legisla- 
tive powers rather than obeying the 
language of the Constitution and fol- 
lowing the principles its framers and 
ratifiers agreed upon. 9 


Judges who do not abide by the in- 
tent of the framers, Mr. Meese told 
the conservative lawyers group, are 
using the document as "an empty 
vessel into which each generation 
may pour its passion and prejudice.” 
He supported his argument with 
references to the Court's 1896 deci- 
sion in Plessy v. Ferguson, which he 
characterized as upholding the legal- 
ity of segregation in disregard of 
“the clear intent” of Congress, and 
to the Dred Scott decision of 1857, 
which he said was designed “to in- 
validate Congress' attempt to limit 
the spread of slavery.” 

Some lawmakers have charged 
that the Attorney General began the 
dialogue because he would like to see 
undone social policies the contempo- 
rary courts have fostered. In a previ- 
ous round of the debate, last month. 
Justice John Paul Stevens called Mr. 
Meese's recollections of history in 


support of his views “somewhat in- 
complete.” In July, Mr. Meese said 
that the Founders would find some 
recent Supreme Court rulings 
“somewhat bizarre." 



Eighteen days of public hearings 
on Philadelphia's atrempt last May 
to evict armed members of the radi- 
cal group Move from a fortified 
house in a middle-class neighbor- 
hood ended in a tangle (wo weeks 
ago. Last week, the ramifications 
grew, as the man who directed the 
aerial bombing. Police Commis- 
sioner Gregore J. Sambor. resigned. 

Former Managing Director Leo A. 
Brooks, who resigned a few days 
after the bombing and lire that 
caused II deaths and the destruction 
of 61 homes. Mayor W. Wilson 
Goode, Mr. Sambor and Fire Com- 
missioner William C. Richmond had 
testified separately and, on the last 
day of the hearings, together. Mr. 
Goode maintained that he had been 
misinformed and misled by subordi- 
nates. The others, sometimes cor- 
roborating each other, said they had 
told him of all the important ele- 
ments in a plan to drop explosives on 
the house. Flammable liquids had 
been stored on the roof of the build- 
ing, and as firefighters stood aside, a 
blaze caused by the bomb burned out 
of control for about 35 minutes. 

Seeking to repair the political 
damage, Mr. Goode, the city's first 
black Mayor, said that this week he 
would spell out his plans to reform 
the Police Department, which has 
been the target of continuing Federal 
corruption inquiries. In Philadelpia 
political circles, Mr. Goode is 
thought to have perhaps a year to re- 
cover from the attention the Move in- 
cident has drawn to what even some 
of his allies consider organizational 
shortcomings in his two-year-old ad- 
ministration. 

Industrial Otstpul 
Static in October 

Martin J. Mauro, senior economist 
for Merrill Lynch Economics, gave 
the consensus view of the week's 
principal economic statistic, a disap- 


pointing flatness in the Federal Re- 
serve's index of industrial produc- 
tion for October. "Some people,” 
Mr. Mauro said, “overestimated the 
effect of the employment figures" 
that had showed exceptionally 
strong growth in nonfarm jobs last 
month. Walter K. Joe Ison, chief 
economist for the General Electric 
Company, put it this way: "Indus- 
trial production is stagnating, drag- 
ging down the rest of the economy.” 

Mr. Joel son. who described him- 
self as “a lot more reserved” than 
the general forecast of 2 to 3 percent 
economic growth next year, empha- 
sized the toll of imports. They ac- 
count for 10.5 percent of the Amer- 
ican market for manufactured 
goods, up from 6.8 percent five years 
ago. The import bite, which has 
forced scattered plant shutdowns, 
showed up in another report last 
week, of a record 3.3 percent drop in 
retail sales, which economists at- 
tributed to, among other things, a 
sharp falloff in auto sales, record 
highs in consumer debt and factory 


layoffs. 

Neither the report that industrial 
production is no more than 1.8 per- 
cent higher than it was a year ago, 
nor a nine-tenths of 1 percent spurt in 
wholesale prices last month, the big- 
gest jump since 1981, much cooled 
the record-setting pace of Wall 
Street. The Dow Jones Industrial 
average slipped a mere 4. 13 points on 
the news Friday, to 1435.09, and its 
gain for the week was 30.73 points. 

Miami Elects 
A Cuban Mayor 

Xavier Suarez is a native of Cuba 
who came to this country as a refu- 
gee 25 years ago. He eventually 
made his way through Harvard Law 
School and. after running unsuccess- 
fully for elective office four times, 
last week became Miami’s first 
Cuban-American Mayor. He re- 
ceived 57 percent of the vote in Tues- 
day’s nonpartisan runoff, defeating 


Raul Masvidal, a banker who is also 
a Cuban refugee. 

Though Cubans are the largest vot- 
ing bloc in the melting pot that is 
Miami, until this year they had not 
been cohesive enough to determine 
the outcome, and City Hall politics 
had been dominated by Maurice A. 
Ferre, a native of Puerto Rico. But in 
the Nov. 5 primary, Mr. Ferre, who 
defeated Mr. Suarez in a runoff two 
years ago. finished third. 

In last week's runoff, it appeared 
that Mr. Suarez, who styled himself 
"the people's candidate” pitted 
against the “downtown finanical in- 
terests," was helped in no small way 
by a last-minute drive for black sup- 
port. After the primary, in which he 
received a mere 2 percent of the 
black vote. Mr. Suarez concentrated 
on black precincts. The effort paid 
off; Mr. Suarez captured nearly 40 
percent of the black vote last week. 


Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Verbatim: Hiding Behind Goals 


There are real practices out there that 
discriminate. There are people who don’t like 
women in certain jobs, who don't like blacks in 
certain jobs, and they act on that. They hide 
behind the shroud of goals and timetables and 
statistical parity. But the discrimination 
continues.' 

Clarence Thomas 

chairman of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
announcing the filing of three suits charging job discrimination. 


An Office Glut Tempers Optimism 


Oakland’s ‘Renaissance’ 

Is One of Many in the West 


By ROBERT LINDSEY 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Enduring inevitable compari- 
sons with San Francisco, its more glamorous neighbor, 
this city has long suffered a kind of inferiority complex. 
Lately, however, Oaklanders have had something to 
crow about. New office buildings, a 21-story hotel and a 
forest of other glass-sheathed structures are changing 
the city’s skyline and prompting local optimists to men- 
tion an “urban renaissance." 

Similar talk can be heard these days in cities all 
around the West. From Denver to Seattle, a burst of con- 
struction is restyling the Western city, gladdening the 
souls of Chamber of Commerce promoters while causing 
increasing apprehension that it may be too much of a 
good thing. 

Almost SI billion worth of new buildings have been 
finished recently or are under construction in downtown 
Los Angeles, an area all but given up for dead by some 
planners during the peak of post-war expansion in South- 
ern California's suburbs. 

San Francisco has been under such pressure from 
developers seeking to construct office buildings that its 
Board of Supervisors recently approved the nation’s 
most stringent downtown zoning law, cutting by half the 
office space that could be added through the year 2000. 

In downtown San Jose. 40 miles south of here, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are being poured into a rede- 
velopment project aimed at reviving a long-moribund 
city center. 

In San Diego, developers and the city have spent 
more than $500 million during the Iasi three years to 


erect a huge downtown shopping complex, office towers, 
a hotel and other buildings. 

And in Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore., Phoenix, Den- 
ver, Sacramento and many other Western cities, the pat- 
tern is much the same. 

One effect of the construction surge is a changing 
urban geometry. Most Western cities, unlike those in the 
East, grew to maturity during the age of the automobile 
and adopted the horizontal pattern of Los Angeles. Most 
have weak, low-density cores surrounded by even iower- 
density sprawl knitted together by freeways and shop- 
ping renters. 

Although much, if hot most, of the urban growth is 
still in the suburban fringe, more and more of it involves 
high-rise buildings in the city center. Rising with the new 
skylines in Oakland and elsewhere, therefore, is hope 
that long-deteriorated downtowns can have a new life. 

To some extent, changing Western skylines reflect a 
nationwide increase in commercial construction, which 
many planners attribute to tax incentives and a rush of 
money from recently deregulated savings and loan insti- 
tutions. banks and other lenders. 

Planners say the trend is most intense in Western 
and Sun Beit states, which have experienced a continuing 
population growth and which are perceived by many 
developers and lenders as having a bright future. What- 
ever the validity of that thinking, there are growing indi- 
cations that too much money may be coming into West- 
ern cities too fast. Here in Oakland, for example, much of 
the newly developed office space downtown is unoccu- 
pied, and the operators of the two-year-old Hyatt Re- 
gency Hotel, considered the centerpiece of the city's 
redevelopment effort, say they are in arrears on their 
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Construction worker at a site behind the Hyatt Regency Hotel In downtown 
Oakland, Calif., where development Is changing the skyline. 

mortgage and need a loan from the city to stay a float. 

In San Diego, brokers say about 24 percent of the of- 
fice space is vacant ; in Los Angeles, the vacancy rate is 
almost 18 percent. In Portland, real estate agents say it 
will take more than four years to fill the available offices, 
and they speak of a coming “bloodbath” for over-com- 
mitted developers. In Seattle. Dallas, Houston and other 
cities, commercial landlords are vying for long-term ten- 
ants with promises of free rentduring part of the lease. 

In other places, such as Albuquerque, congestion and 
pollution have become hot political issues. Keft Schultz, a 


member of the City Council, nar- 
rowly defeated Jim Baca, the State 
Land Commissioner, in a mayoral 
runoff last week after a campaign 
that focused on how best to manage 
the transition from a little city to a 
big one. 

More than 3,000 planners, archi- 
tects, builders and others interested 
in the development of cities were re- 
peatedly warned at a conference of 
the Urban Land Institute in Phoenix 
last month that too much investment 
had been channeled into commercial 
real estate in the last three years. 
"Somebody’s got to turn off the 
money spigot," said Anthony Downs 
of the Brookings Institution, a Wash- 
ington-based research renter. 

Imprudent commercial banks 
and tax incentives adopted in the last 
four years were blamed in part for 
the overbuilding. But critics put most 
of the blame on deregulated savings 
and loan associations. Those institu- 
tions, inexperienced in commerical 
real estate, were accused of shower- 
ing money on developers who in 
many cases use it to erect buildings 
for which there is no market. If the 
loans sour, the critics say. the biggest 

loser will be the American taxpayer, 

who, through a Federal agency, guarantees the deposits 
of savings and loan associations. 

Federal agencies have begun to deal with the ques- 
tion. Citing concerns that huge losses on commercial real 
estate could be in the offing, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board recently 
issued stringent guidelines for the reporting of real es- 
tate loans. And last week the Comptroller began special 
examinations at major banks in California, Texas and 
other states to determine if they were reserving enough 


cash to cover their expected losses. 


A Regulator Discusses His Principles and His Practice 

The Industry Is Shaking Out Bad Managers, Not Bad Banks 


WASHINGTON 

J UST as Texas has not been ex- 
empt from the difficulties 
facing bankers all over the 
country, neither has its 
banking commissioner, James L. 
Sexton. Known throughout the indus- 
try as a highly effective regulator, 
Mr. Sexton dosed the Norlhshore 
Bank of Houston earlier this month, 
making it the 100th American bank 
to suffer that fate this year. Almost 
all of them had become insolvent as 
a result of heavy losses from real es- 
tate, energy and agricultural lend- 
ing. And the failures continue. On 
Thursday, the Wist insolvent bank of 
the year — the First National Bank 
of Teague, Tex. — was shut down by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
regulator of nationally chartered 
banks. In an interview last week with 
Nathaniel C. Nash, a reporter for 
The New York Times. Mr. Sexton 
discussed banking regulation, Texas 
style. 

Question. Why do we need state 
banking regulators? 

Answer. I suppose that goes to the 
dual banking system. If you accept 
that it is desirable for a bank to have 


a choice of charters — state or Fed- 
eral — you need a state bank regula- 
tory system to regulate the banks 
that it actually gives life to. 

There are differences of opinion on 
the desirability of a dual banking 
system, but 1 think that the major 
body of opinion is that it is a good no- 
tion. that if you have a chartering al- 
ternative, then that prevents one 
regulator from getting unduly 
monopolistic in his actions. And it 
gives a place for a banker to go if he 
finds the regulatory environment 
under one is unduly restrictive as to 
what the bank can do or unreason- 
able personally. 

Q. What are the particular prob- 
lems facing Texas bankers? 

A. Well, throughout the nation 
you’ve had a lot of reversals in some 
very important economic areas — 
agriculture, real estate and energy. 
And they all affect us down here in 
Texas. There will be some turn- 
around in those areas, obviously, at 
some point. But at the present time, 
we have a fair amount of over-build- 
ing in Texas, energy has continued to 
be a chronic problem for the last four 
years, and agriculture has been a 
problem ever since we developed 
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‘We’ve become 
very good at 
handling bank 
failures.’ 

James L. Sexton 


such a strong dollar and lost our in- 
ternational markets. 

This pretty much is the function of 
the big changes that have occurred 
in the economy over the last four or 
five years. Banks simply are not 
built to accept that rate of change. 
They commit their money in one di- 
rection and then if the direction is 
changed they will have problems. 

Q. What percent of the banks you 
regulate do you categorize as prob- 
lem banks at this point? 

A. About 8 percent. 

Q. What have you done to deal with 
these problems as a slate banking 
regulator? 

A. We have done our best to diag- 
nose those problems as they occur 
and try to get corrective programs 
into place before the situation gets 
any worse. We have deal! with man- 
agement in certain cases where we 
felt that to be a continuing problem. 

Q. What sort of bad management 
practices would lead you to remove 
management? 

A. First you have to understand 
that what was an acceptable bank 
manager five years ago doesn't nec- 
essarily mean they are now.' The 
typical practices would be just inat- 


tention to the loan accounts, being 
poorly oriented — by that I mean 
making loans and conducting other 
activities with some priority other 
than creating good earnings. Insider 
abuse is sometimes a factor. 

Q. When bank managers lend to 
themselves? 

A. Yes. It's not illegal, but it's un- 
sound if you do it wrong. You can 
lend money to people inside the bank 
— and that's done all the time, but 
it's done legitimately and soundly. 
But in some banks, let’s say the qual- 
ity of judgment is somewhat com- 
promised. And that is when we be- 
come concerned. 

Q. How frequent to that la Texas? 

' A- Fortunately, not that frequent. I 
would say a very small percentage of 
problem banks have actually been 
the result of insider abuse. A lot of It 
Is just simply poor judgment and not 
taking care of business, and going 
ahead with business as it was five 
years ago when you had inflation and 
everything else that was going on 
then to bait you out. 

Q. You've bad 11 bank failures la 
Texas this year. What effect do the 
closings have cm banking In Texas? 


A. I have noticed no effect to speak 
of. We’ve become very good at han- 
dling failures, and the public never 
really realizes what's happened. 

1 went down and closed the North- 
shore Bank in Houston, which was 
No. 100. And 1 held a telephone con- 
ference at a banking board meeting 
for three minutes and chartered an- 
other bank to come right back in 
there the next business day to start 
business. And you don't have the 
kind of effect on the public or on any- 
one else, for that matter, that would 
be really proportional to the serious- 
ness of a bank failure. You have the 
stockholders that lose. 

Q. And they almost always lose? 

A. For the most part. It is ex- 
tremely seldom that they'get any- 
thing back. 

Q. Do yon expect more or equal 
numbers of bank failures in the com- 
ing years? 

A. We're going through a shakeout 
in the industry. But really it's a 
shakeout of bankers that are improp- 
erly oriented. And that will continue. 
There are bankers out there that 
simply cannot, do not, have the capa- 
bility to operate a bank in this envi- 
ronment. 
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Japan’s Traders Try Harder in U.S. f"f|0 


Beset by sagging 
profits, they are 
manufacturing 
and investing as 
well as trading. 

By ROBERT A. BENNETT 


I T used to be relatively easy to de- 
scribe a Japanese (railing compa- 
ny. It was a mammoth concern 
that did not make anything itself, but 
served as the middleman between 
Japan's huge industrial cartels and 
the rest of the world. Its branches and 
subsidiaries bought raw materials to 
fuel Japanese industry, and mar- 
keted Japanese products abroad to 
help pay for those materials 
But now the sngo shusha. as the 
trading companies are called, are fal- 
tering badly. The large Japanese 
manufacturers they once served — 
the industrial arms of such familiar 
cartels as Mitsubishi. Mitsui and 
Sumitomo — have learned to handle 
foreign marketing and purchasing by 
themselves. And the sogo shosha are 
frantically seeking other things to do 
that can keep them growing. 

Much of that search is being car- 
ried out on American soil, where the 
sogo shosha are moving into manu- 
facturing. banking, and other areas in 
which they do much more than ship 
finished commodities from one coun- 
try to another. Several sogo shosha 
own big textile companies here, and 
others own gold mines, grain ware- 
houses. even steel plants. 

They are investing in tiny start-up 
companies, loo, as well as financing 
the acquisition of huge factories in the 
United States. "They're becoming 
more venture capitalists then 
traders," said Edgar J. Roberts, 
chairman of the Prudential- Bache 
Trade Corporation, a recently formed 
United Stales trading company. 

Sogo shosha officials here state 
their goals in very simple terms. "We 
are trying to develop much more 
business in the United States, espe- 
cially joint-ventures with American 
companies.” said Takeo Kondo. 
president of Mitsubishi International 
Corporation. 

"We want to expand." said Sueo 
Adachi. president of Marubeni Amer- 
ica Corporation. He just bought a 
small steel company, and he ticks off 
a veritable laundry list of other areas 
in which Marubeni is interested; 
waste processing, const jjuctjoi^Ja.nd 
development 

technology. ; ■ion,.-* 

• The push- into 1 complex new* base- 
nesses is not a whim for the sogo 
shosha; it is an economic necessity. 
Each one is already a giant by any 
standard, buying and selling between 
20,000 and 50,000 different types of 
products across the world. Their 
American arms alone are among the 
largest privately owned companies in 
the world. Marubeni's American sub- 
sidiary. for example, had sales of 
$13.4 billion last year, equivalent to 
those of the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany. Altogether, the nine largest 
Japanese trading companies operat- 
ing in the United Slates account for 10 
percent of American exports, mainly 
commodities shipped to Japan. 

But analysts familiar with the sogo 
shosha say that their size by no 
means indicates robust financial 
health. Indeed, two sogo shosha have 
failed within the last decade. Ataka & 
Company failed in 1976 and was ac- 
quired by C. Iloh & Company. Last 
year Osawa Shokai failed. Even to- 
day. one of the so-called Big Nine is 
being kept afloat by two large Japa- 
nese banks, which own shares in it. 

“I wouldn't be surprised to see 
fewer trading companies in the next 
few years — l don't think everyone 
can survive," said David 5hapiro, ex- 
ecutive adviser to the Mitsubishi In- 
ternational Corporation, the Amer- 
ican subsidiary of the huge Japanese 
trading company. "We have been 
forced to change," conceded Toyn- 
kazu Masuda, a manager of Mitsu- 
bishi International. 

T HE sogo shosha 's expansion 
moves, if they succeed, are 
largely a positive development 
for the United States. Japanese 
money and manufacturing tech- 
nology are helping to rebuild some 
smokestack companies here. The 
sogo shosha 's eagerness to get a toe- ■ 
hold in American high technology has 
made it relatively easy for many 
small American companies to raise 
money at low cost. And the trading 
companies may turn nut to be a useful 
vehicles to help sell American goods 
overseas. 

But on the downside, the sogo 
shosha may present unusually tough 
competition for American compa- 
nies. They have easy access to the 
huge banks within their conglomer- 
ates as well as to other sources of low- 
cost money in Japan. And their high- 
est priority is to grab market share, 
not necessarily to make profits. In 
their view, volume ultimately breeds 
profits, and they are willing to wail 
until the sequence happens naturajly. 

Japanese managers speak of prof- 
its in almost pro forma fashion. "We 
want a reasonable profit." said Mr. 
Adachi of Marubeni — yet he said he 
would be happy with a 10 percent re- 
turn on capital, about half the hopes 
of most American executives. Mitsu- 
bishi's Mr. Masuda also claims to 
care about profits. But he quickly 
added. “Our activities have to serve 
the betterment or society." Japan’s 
well-being, its relationship with the 
United States, "all these factors 
count," he said. 

The sogo shosha are in many profit- 
draining activities. They are invest- 
ing heavily in financially troubled 
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Sueo Adachi, president, Marubeni 


Takeyo Kondo, president, Mitsubishi 
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is taking huge losses right now on in- 
vestments in Iran). They are holding 
heavy inventories of raw materials 
with declining values, and taking big 
chances on interest and exchange 
rates. 

"The Japanese trading companies 
are willing to take bigger risks" than 
other companies, American or Japa- 
nese. said Robert A. Sherman, first 
vice president of Paine Webber's 
project finance group, which often 
works closely with the sogo shosha. 
They often face "rising political prob- 
lems around the world." added 
Thomas B. Lifson, administrative di- 
rector of the Center for International 
Affairs at Harvard University. 

At limes, the terms under which the 
sogo shosha agree to invest in new 
companies would make American ex- 
ecutives blanch. A scout for C. Uoh & 
Company sogo shosha, attended a 
meeting in New York about two years 
ago where an executive spoke about 
his company's joint venture with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to produce electronic 
crystals in space. Not long after, C- 
Itoh invested a few hundred thousand 
dollars in the company. Microgravity 
Research Associates. 

Richard L. Randolph. Microgravi- 
ty’s president, said his company 
promised virtually nothing in return. 
•"C. Itoh has no right to technical in- 
formation. and no voice in manage- 
ment. " he said. "I expect thatthey're 
interested in the potential for market- 
ing in Japan, but we have no formal 
obligation to work through them." 

Other high-tech investments are 


more cut and dried in terms of expec- 
tations. Two years ago Nissho Iwai, 
another sogo shosha, signed a con- 
tract with the Georgia Institute of 
Technology to market the school's 
technology and expertise In Japan. 
“It’s a pioneering effort, an experi- 
ment, and it's going along smoothly," 
said Lowell E. Netherton. who li- 
censes techology for Georgia Tech. 
Mr. Netherton said he expects to 
renew the contract. 

The sogo shosha 's appetite for high 
technology is making NASA uncom- 
fortable. Hie feeling at NASA is that 
if the trading companies get too in- 
volved with companies that work 
closely with the space program, they 
could open too much of a conduit for 
American Government-supported 
technology to flow to Japan. 

Microgravity Research, for exam- 
ple, gets free access to the space shut- 
tie and to NASA's technological data 
base. Because the company is stil) 
controlled by its American owners, it 
will continue to do so. But NASA has 
adopted rules that forbid foreign-con- 
trolled companies from getting such 
free support. Only those companies 
that have majority ownership in 
American hands "will be given such 
incentives." said Azzez Aly Jaffer, a 
NASA spokesman. 

The sogo shosha also have been in- 
vesting in more mundane industries 
here, especially heavy industry. Last 
year, for example, Marubeni bought 
the Bleim Steel Company in Toledo, 
Ohio, a small fabricator and distribu- 
tor of steel. Marubeni plans to have 
Bleim work in tandem with Nippon 
Kokan K.K., the huge Japanese steel 
company that is part of Marubeni's 
cartel and that recently acquired a 50 
percent interest in National Steel, 
Bleim will process steel produced by 
National Steel and other producers 
and sell it to Detroit. 

More commonly, the sogo shosha 
get involved in large industrial 
projects through financing, not manu- 
facturing ■— often offering extremely 
low interest rates. Mitsubishi Inter- 
national and Marubeni are negotiat- 
ing, for example, to finance jointly a 
$250 million project for a continuous 
casting system at N.K.K.’s National 
Steel Company. In another project, 
N.K.K. • was planning to buy the 
Rouge Steel Company from the Ford 
Motor Company, Those negotiations 
fell through but Marubeni agreed to 
finance a $60 million project in which 
N.K.K. will supply and install a new 
coke oven for Rouge. 

The success of the Japanese trad- 
ing companies in winning big con- 
tracts in the United Slates is irksome 
to Japan's European competitors. 
“The main reason the Japanese win 
when they do is the cost of finance," 
said Guido Schmidt-Chiari, deputy 
chairman of Creditanstalt Bankvere- 
in, Austria’s largest commercial 
bank. Mr. Schmidt-Chiari contended 
that the cheap financing being offered 
by the sogo shosha for turnkey 
projects is a form of dumping. He 
said in one case the trading compa- 
nies offered 8 percent, fixed-rate fi- 
nancing, when under governmental 
agreements the lowest Creditanstalt 
could offer was 10«£ percent, french 
bankers have similar complaints. 


AS WENT MITSUI SO WENT JAPAN 


In the mid-1 9th century, as Japan was emerging 
from 300 years of isolation, the Japanese Govern- 
ment asked the powerful Mitsui family to establish 
an industrial and financial conglomerate that would 
enable Japan to compete with the outside world. 
The Milsuis already were industrialists, and the 
Government sold them mines and factories at cut- 
rate prices to help them grow even larger. 

But to keep growing, the Mitsuis needed to import 
raw materials — and, to pay for those materials, 
they had to export manufactured goods. Thus, in 
1 876 the Mitsui group formed Japan's first general 
trading company, or sogo shosha. Within a year it 
opened an office in Shanghai, the next year in Paris, 
and in f 880. in New York. Today it has 21 0 offices 
in 89 countries, handling a trading volume of more 
than $70 billion a year. 

Japan's other leading family-owned industrial 
groups — including Mitsubishi. Sumitomo and 
Yasuda — followed the same pattern. By the 
i92Q's. these so-called zaibatsu were among the 
largest private economic empires in the world. 

Because the zaibatsu played a key role in Japan's 
war effort, Gen. Douglas McArthur ordered them 


disbanded shortly after World War II. Although the 
formal bands were broken, each separate company 
in the groups continued to work closeiy'w'rth its for- 
mer affiliates, with the group's bank becoming Ihe 
focal point Each affiliate owned minority inlerests 
in the other companies within ifs old group. 

In fact, the traditional lies remained so strong that 
following fhe war, other large companies thal had 
not grouped together did so — parity through in- 
vestments m each other's stock — in order to com- 
pete with the members of the former zaibatsu. For 
example. Nissan Motors, Hitachi and the Fuji Bank 
formed Ihe Fuyo group, which now includes the 
Marubeni Corporation, a sogo shosha. 

Today, the Japanese industrial groups remain 
among the largest companies in the world — even Ft 
judged by their trading companies alone. Forbes 
Magazine cites the Royal Dutch/Shell Group as Ihe 
world's largest non-American company, but the 
lour runners-up are all Japanese trading companies 
— Mitsui & Company. Mitsubishi Corporation, C. 
Itoh & Company and Marubeni. The Sumitomo Cor- 
poration and the Nissho Iwai Corporation rank sev- 
enth and eighth. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Beatrice Deal Is 
Biggest Buyout Y et 


Thr Nn York Timm J+ck Maiming 


But Paine Webber’s Mr. Sherman 
points out that the sogo shosha are 
more innovative in financing tech- 
niques lhan the Europeans. They are 
more willing to link loan repayment 
schedules to a plant's eventual pro- 
duction, for example. 

Moreover, interest rates- are far 
lower in Japan than elsewhere. Thus, 
the sogo shosha borrow heavily in 
Japan, convert the yen into dollars, 
and lend at low rates in the United 
States. If the dollar drops sharply 
against the yen, the trading compa- 
nies could sustain heavy losses when 
they convert the dollars back to yen. 

The Japanese traders put little 
stock in the criticism or envy of their 
competitors. They say that they can 
lend at low rates because they have 
higher credit ratings than the Amer- 
ican banks and can borrow at least as 
inexpensively- And they also point out 
that they do not always have a corner 
on the market for low rates. "We 
know of one case where a company 
got a 6.75 percent rate from a Euro- 
pean lender when we offered 8 per- 
cent," Mr. Adachi said. 

D ESPITE the somewhat fragile 
financial position of some of the 
sogo shosha, a mystique of in- 
vulnerability seems to have grown up 
around them. That led Congress to 
enact the Export Trading Company 
Act of 1982, which allows American 
banks to invest in what the legislators 
thought would be the American 
equivalent of a Japanese trading 
company — a a npany that would 
help manufacturers develop overseas 
markets for their products. It was 
hoped that by breaking the long-held 
American taboo against allowing 
banks to engage in nonbanking activi- 
ties. the United States would become 
more competitive internationally. 

Initially, dozens of American banks 
established trading companies. But 
the huge American manufacturers 
had no need for their services, and 
getting a myriad of small companies 
to sign on ■— and then to dot the rest of 
the world with representatives that 
could seli their products — cost far 
more than their volume of business 
could justify, particularly in light of 
the strong dollar. Most of the Amer- 
ican trading companies have cut back 
drastically. 

In fact, the Japanese trading com- 
panies here, despite their aggressive 
expansion moves, are also cutting 
back in some ways. Most of them 
have suspended hiring, are forcing 
early retirement and reducing com- 
pensation. The sogo shosha also own a 
stock and other assets that they could 
liquidate to generate substantial in- 
come. Thus, they have time to give 
their thrust into United States busi- 
nesses a chance to take root. 

But it is still a gamble. George 
Stalk, a Boston Consulting Group vice 
president who has spent several 
years in Japan, gives the sogo shosha 
a 5 0-50 chance of becoming formida- 
ble presences in the United States. 
But he acknowledges the pessimistic 
point of view. 

"The general trading companies 
had their time in history and that 
time has passed," he said. The fu- 
ture? "The verdict is not in." 


The buyout of Beatrice for $6.2 bil- 
lion will be the largest instance of a 
company being taken private, if Kohl- 
berg, Kravis, Roberts & Company 
completes the deal it has organized. 
Its $50-a-share offer for the maker of 
Samsonite luggage, Tropicana juices 
and other consumer products beat out 
a bid led by E.F. Hutton. The deal 
was seen as an especially sweet vic- 
tory for one member of the purchas- 
ing group, Donald P. Kelly. When he 
was chairman of Esmark Inc. he 
tried to take that company private, 
only to have Beatrice intervene and 
buy out Esmark. Now, Mr. Kelly is 
expected to be the next chief execu- 
tive of Beatrice. 

CBS had Its first quarterly loss 
since its early days. The $114.1 mil- 
lion in red ink came from a $143.2 mil- 
lion write-down that overwhelmed 
sagging operating profits. The write- 
down involves a restructuring in 
which operations in toys, theatrical 
movies and home-computer software 
will be shed. CBS had previously said 
it plans to sell its stake in Tri-Star 
Pictures. The cost-cutting program 
continued, with 40 employees being 
dismissed at the CBS Records unit. 

Retail sales had a record drop In 
October, declining 3.3 percent. 
Economists said the statistics were 
skewed by the car-buying binge in 
late summer, which was spurred by 
cut-rate financing incentives that are 
no longer being offered. As if to con- 
firm that theory, the level of con- 
sumer debt rose to another record in 
September. Shoppers increased their 
net borrowings by $10.6 billion, add- 
ing to the anxieties of analysts who 
have been warning for months that 
debt is going too high. 

The euphoria In the auto show- 
rooms definitely died with the incen- 
tives; sales were off 12.4 percent in 
the first 10 days of November. 

Ford saw a bargain In Us stock and 
decided it would increase its buyback 
plan by 20 million shares. "At a multi- 
ple of three to four times earnings, 
that's a mighty cheap way to gain 
earnings per share," said the compa- 
ny’s treasurer, John Sagan. Ford also 
said it was studying ways to take bet- 
ter financial advantage of its credit 
and aerospace units, including the 
possibility of spinning them off. 

An innovation in holiday air fares 
was introduced by American and 
matched by other carriers. Deep dis- 
counts will be offered for off-peak 
periods, such as Thanksgiving Day 
and the following two days, when 
travel usually is light. Some airlines 
have already emended the plan to the 
three days after Christmas. 

Stocks kept pushing upward, with a 
big boost from the Dow's 27.52-point 
surge on Monday. That was the best 
one-day gain for the blue chips since 
Jan. 21. Even more encouraging to 
many on the Street was the broaden- 
ing of the rally, as other indicators fi- 
nally surpassed their peaks set in 
mid-summer. For the week, the Dow 
Jones industrial average was up 30.73 
points, to 1,435.09. 
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The credit markets suffered a 
sharp setback when the Treasury’ an- 
nounced plans to sell $61 billion of se- 
curities. That overshadowed the re- 
port that the basic money supply rose 
by $20 0 million in the latest reporting 
period, slightly less than expected. 

The Belzbergs netted $8.1 million 
when Potlatch bought out their stake 
for $46.7 million. The forest-products 
company had rejected a $692.5 mil- 
lion takeover bid from the Canadian 
family. Their stake was included in a 
Potlatch program to repurchase 20 
percent of its shares and rid itself of 
what the company called "stockhold- 
ers with short-term goals.” 

Restrictions on textile imports 
were approved by the Senate, which 
voted for stringent quotas on 12 coun- 
tries. The bill, which must be recon- 
ciled with a House version, is ex- 
pected to be vetoed and there does not 
appear to be enough support for an 
override. Nevertheless, similar 
measures for other industries are 
working their way through Congress. 

The President's trade panel urged 
that complaints be filed accusing 
Japan of dumping semiconductor 
chips and Taiwan of abusing copy- 
rights . . . The Export-Import Bank 
began a campaign to help American 
companies displace Frentih concerns 
in five markets where Paris is provid- 
ing export subsidies. 

The Belzbergs netted $8.1 million 
when Potlatch bought out their stake 
for $46.7 million. The forest-products 
company had rejected a $692.5 mil- 
lion takeover bid from the Canadian 
family. Their stake was included in a 
Potlatch program to repurchase 20 
percent of its shares and rid itself of 
what the company called "stockhold- 
ers with short-term goals." 

Less volatility in currencies was 
endorsed, but no agreement on how to 
achieve it emerged from an unofficial 
conference attended by many of the 
West’s economic policy makers. But 
the very fact that the Washington ses- 
sion was held, and attended by Treas- 
ury Secretary Baker, was seen as evi- 
dence that the tide had turned against 
the system of floating rates. 
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Above All, at the Summit 


A Soviet- American summit is not a duel. If Ron- 
ald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev expect rewound 
each other ir. Geneva this week by force of argu- 
ment or personality, they are wasting their time. 
Both are riding high politically and can easily sur- 
vive a propaganda battle about human rights or 
third-world revolutions. And both are shielded by 
bureaucracies that will protect them against mak- 
ing any damaging concessions. 

Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev meet not as 
gladiators but as captains of formidable military 
teams. The summit will be a success only if they can 
envision new rules to restrain their rivalry. If they 
can’t, both lose. 

© 

Nine summits in 30 years show that spelling out 
restraining rules is difficult but not impossible. 
Rules written to manage the military confrontation 
in Europe have oeen largely successful, even in 
"normalizing" the awkward divisions of Germany 
and Berlin. The rules to limit the stockpiling of nu- 
clear weapons have constrained the arms race — 
but are now being overrun by technology and suspi- 
cion. Tne quest for rules to demilitarize competition 
in the third world has failed. Attempts to promote 
Soviet- American collaboration in commerce, sci- 
ence and culture have been fitful and sterile. 

The Reagan-Gorbachev summit thus amounts 
to a confession that the rule-making process has 
ground to a holt. Both sides have been angrily disap- 
pointed, for reasons that are instructive. 

As Mr. P.eagsn ernpnasized on the way to Gene- 
va, Americans expect better relations with Moscow 
to blossom into expanding exchanges of ideas and 
peoples, advance;* for human rights and tolerance 
for internet ' or*.! diversity. But to the Soviet rulers, 
these aims sound subversive. They prefer a con- 
trolled detente between governments that advances 
the Soviet economy and ratifies their standing as an 
equal world power. Yet to Americans, that in turn 
sounds like insistence that they acquiesce in totali- 
tarianism and betray freedom. ... ■ •' 

With every impulse toward agreement there- 
fore have come new fears and hostilities. And the 
disappointments of the last decade have shown that 
only progress in a rrr.s control can to some extent re- 
lieve the" tension. For the arms race so institutional- 
izes mistrust that other issues become unnegotia- 


ble. If there is to be progress at the summit at all, it 
must begin with progress toward a stand-down in 
arms. 

With the arms race now reaching toward outer 
space, is a stand-down still possible? Most assur- 
edly yes. Is it likely to be proclaimed from Geneva 
this week? Probably not. 


The possibility lies in the symmetry of griev- 
ances. Mr. Reagan accuses the Russians of destroy- 
ing the detente of the Nixon years by building ever- 
more threatening missiles and pursuing a military 
advantage with which to divide and weaken the 
democracies. Mr. Gorbachev accuses Mr. Reagan 
of abandoning arms control and speeding the pace 
of military spending to bankrupt the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Reagan’s great fear has been that Amer- 
ica’s land-based missiles are becoming vulnerable 
to a first strike by the much larger force of Soviet 
land-based missiles. Unable to match this Soviet 
force even with a trillion-dollar defense buildup, the 
President finally countered in 1983 with the threat to 
build a "Star Wars" missile defense. Mr. Reagan 
says it’s only research for a futuristic shield pro- 
tecting all nations, but the Pentagon’s undisguised 
objective, at feast for this century, is a missile de- 
fense to neutralize most Russian missiles. 

Surely this threat explains Mr. Gorbachev’s 
new offer. He’ll greatly reduce offensive weapons if 
the United States guarantees not to deploy missile 
defenses. If he cannot get such a deal, the Soviet 
leader will certainly vow this week to match Mr. 
Reagan weapon for weapon. But he will also pro- 
claim a preference for a deal that lets him shift 
scarce resources to rebuilding his economy. 

In present form, the Soviet offer is unaccept- 
ably unbalanced. But it implies a bargain that 
should interest the President : to trade off a costly 
and dangerous quest for defensive weapons for the 
significant and stabilizing arms reductions that 

Americans have long advocated 

. If Mr. Reagan agrees, at least In-’principfe* thus 
to cash in his "Star Wars" chips/ fhA tw6'T§aders 
might be able to shake hands on an effort to negoti- 
ate in earnest until they meet again next year. They 
will get no awards for accomplishment until that 
second meeting. But they will be judged harshly if 
they fail even to try. 


Colombia and Its Volcano 


Earthquake, mud slide, volcano — nature itself 
seems in insurrection in Latin America. Again there 
are casus it v numbers beyond comprehension. 
Again we read of communities instantly entombed. 
Again on television we hear the cries of the trapped, 
the sobs of the bereaved. At least for a few days, a 
remote land becomes close, its population resolves 
into real people and their suffering is entered in the 
common account of humanity. 

Of course. Colombia, like disaster-struck Mex- 
ico and Puerto Rico, has been there all along and 
will remain after the heartbreaking images fade. It 
is as close as the shores of tne Caribbean. It is big- 
ger than Cuba. Nicaragua and El Salvador com- 
bined. Its children live among us. More Colombians 
now live in the United States than any other South 
Americans. 

So let this be the occasion for enlarging our vi- 
sion. When virtually all South America fell under 
military' dictatorships in the 1970’s, Colombia 
proudly preserved its democratic institutions. The 
current president, Belisario Betancur, has been an 
architect of the Cor.tadora coalition for Central 


American peace and of attempts to coordinate a re- 
sponsible Latin response to the debt problem. The 
story of Colombia before and after the volcano is 
about much more than just the drugs of "Miami 
Vice” and the guerrillas of M-19. 

The volcano tragedy of Nevada del Ruiz, of 
course, dwarfs even last week’s man-made disaster 
in Bogota’s Palace of Justice, which cost 100 lives, 
including those of most of Colombia's top judges. 
Now Colombia urgently needs social solidarity and 
relief. 

The international response has been swift, but 
much more help is needed. Mexico, so recently 
afflicted by devastating earthquakes, immediately 
dispatched 10 tons of food, medicine and equipment. 
The United States has sent helicopters, tents, 
blankets and technical assistance. Especially 
needed are temporary power generators, tents and 
orthopedic equipment. 

Tragedies of this magnitude teach only humili- 
ty. They dramatize the fragility of life, the obliga- 
tions of neighbors, the solace of friendship. 


Topics 

A Woman’s Place 


The Stepfcrd Women 

Commuters in Westport, Conn., 
were greeted at the station the other 
morning by two impeccably cosffed 
women promoting a new service. 
They will shop and run errands on 
weekdays for harried working cou- 
ples who are willing to pay an addi- 
tional 13 percent to avoid having to go 
the shopping themselves come Satur- 
day. it’s an ingenious idea and the 
name the two women have chosen, 
the stepford Group, is at least as in- 
teresting. 

"The Stepford Wives," a 1972 novel 
by Ira Levin, describes a fictitious 
Connecticut town where husbands 
take revenge on the feminist move- 
ment. They dispose of rheir real 
wives, replacing them with lifelike 
automatons that remain forever 
voung. and forever devoted solely to 
doing the housework and otherwise 
pleasing their spouses. The book was 
turned into a mordant film with 
Katharine Ross and Paula Prentiss 
that nas won a cub following on late- 
night television. 

Laura Pelco and Melissa Schwartz, 
who operate the Step ford service, say 
they chose the name knowing that it 
would cause talk. "Women laugh," 
reports Mrs. Schwartz, "because 
they see it ss a satire tin male fanta- 
sies about the perfect wife. But men 
are puzzled, and wonder why we’ve 


taken an anti-feminist name." 

The name is, most of all, shrewd, 
for il recognizes that many men are 
embarrassed to be associated with 
the anti-feminism of a slightly prior 
generation. What remains to be seen 
is whether or not they will pay the 
Etepford Group to do the service, and 
undo the embarrassment. 


Irreverence Revered 

Eddie Murphy's comic personality 
is brashly irreverent, and sometimes 
iconoclastic and subversive even 
when his characters seem to succumb 
io authority. The star of movies like 
"Beverly Hills Cop” thus becomes 
the envy of every timidly rebellious 
high-school kid and their No. 1 hero, 
according to a national survey of 4,000 
teen-agers. 

Sober, responsible Ronald Reagan 
ran second, followed by entertainers 
Bill Cosby. Prince, Sylvester Stal- 
ione. Clint Eastwood, Madonna and 
Debbie Allen. Only then came two 
athletes. Michael Jordan of basket- 
ball fame and Mary Lou Retton. the 
gymnast. The 11th name produced in 
the poll, by the World Almanac and 
Book of Facts, was everyone’s 
mother. 

U is hardly surprising that enter- 
tainers so dominate the minds of 
American teen-agers. Even if Mr. 


Reagan now qualifies as a politician, 
he’s the only one on the list. 

What’s surprising is that irrever- 
ence outpolled sentimentality, patri- 
otism and sports heroics. What’s 
heartening is that five of the ten 
heroes are black and that Mom still 
ranks so high. 
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Mr. Clean 

The feminization of housework has 
a long and ungi amorous history. Now 
there’s a turnabout, not only mascu- 
line but glamorous. 

A new. muscular brand of paper 
towel has recently begun to appearon 
supermarket shelves. It is called 
"Brawny, the big, tough towel" and 
the label includes the color portrait of 
a blond, blue-eyed hunk. He wears a 
red plaid outdoorsman’s shirt. His 
neck muscles bulge. As if he didn’t 
say it all, the wrapper copy explains 
that "Brawny is big enough to lake on 
the biggest messes. And tough enough 

to finish them off." 

It’s probably a shrewd way to sell 
paper towels. It may even be a 
shrewd way to get more men, of 
much macho or little, to do more of 
what used to be called women's work. 
After all, promoting a paper towel 
called Brawny is just another way of 
announcing that you can't siav in the 
kitchen unless you can stand the heat. 


Letters 


Comparable Worth Is the American Way 


To the Editor: 

The United States Civil Rights 
Commission’s "hidden agenda." it 
seems, is no longer hidden, as the dia- 
tribe of its vice chairman, Morris B. 
Abram ("Against ’Comparable 
Worth,’ " Op-Ed. Nov. 4), revealed 
with disgraceful clarity: 

"Comparable worth moves from 
the assertion of civil and political 
equality, which we all support, to eco- 
nomic and social equality, which 
many of us do not support." 

We find his statement utterly back- 
ward and entirely unsupportable. A 
great and enduring strength of Amer- 
ican democracy lies in the fundamen- 
tal concepts of economic and social 
equality; Mr. Abram’s observation 
flies in the face of our nation’s history 
and its aspirations. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, least of all its Civil Rights 
Commission, should not seek to 
thwart equality at home when so 
many Americans have fought for il 
these last 209 years. 

Mr. Abram, in addition to his 
shameful statement, made a detailed 


To the Editor: 

"Eating In" (editorial, Nov. 6) 
doesn’t get the point of the quotation 
from the hard-working parents in 
your a rticle on the new American eat- 
ing pattern of carrvout dinners (Oct. 
30). 

The friend the editorial quotes at 
length on the joys of cooking at home 
is obviously cooking only for himself. 
What if he had a wife and a child or 
two? Would he find it relaxing to 
come home after a long day "playing 
junior executive" and start preparing 
dinner for four? What if the kids have 
already raided the refrigerator? 

Let’s give even yuppie parents a 
break — raising a family when both 
parents work full time arid don’t have 
hired help to get dinner on the table is 
an exhausting job that doesn't allow 
for cozy telephone chats with friends 
while you’re enjoying your home- 
cooked dinner. The whole subculture 
could break down totally without 
takeout food. Carol Wheeler 
New York. Nov. 6. 1985 
• 

To the Editor: 

Tomatoes drizzled with oil and bal- 
samic vinegar, indeed! Prepared by 
your male friend who sounds dis- 
tinctly upper middle class, single and 
childless — taking a hot shower, 
changing to comfortable clothes and 
then figuring out "how to make a 


but error-ridden analysis of the gap 
between the earnings of males and fe- 
males. We suggest he review the De- 
partment or Labor’s assessment of 
the gap: 

"Using year-round, full-time work- 
ers as the basis for comparison, a 
woman at least 25 years old in 1983, 
with four or more years of college, 
earned only 64 percent as much as a 
man in similar circumstances. In 
fact, the college-educated woman did 
not receive as much as a man with 
only a high school diploma, a situa- 
tion that has remained essentially un- 
changed over the years." 

Mr. Abram may disagree with 
"comparable worth" as a specific 
means of securing economic equity, 
but we find it unbelievable that he 
would spurn its general purpose. 

The Civil Rights Commissioner has 
spoken independently of the White 
House for once. We advise Mr. 
Abram of the principle enunciated in 
the last State of the Union Address: 
“Despite our strides in.civil rights, 
blacks. Hispanics and all minorities 


meal out of stuff that's lying around. 

You seem, if only peripherally, to be 
aware of worlds that differ from that 
of the upper-middle-class white male. 
Another of those worlds is that tired 
family — woman and man — who have 



worked outside the home all day, who 
deserve to be left in peace in "warm 
the kitchen" however they please, 
even with a precooked chicken. 

. May a hard drizzle fall on anyone 
who tries to shame any of us. woman or 
man, out of cooking or working, in or 
out of the home. Carol Wreszin 
S ea Cliff. L.I.. Nov. 6. 1985 


will not hav* full and equal power 
unti! they have full economic 
power. ‘ 1 p a.TP i ■: i a Sc h k« it* n k p 

Ol.'iMPIA SNOV-F 

Washington, Nov. 7. !9S5 
The writer*. M emferx nf Congress, 
head t he Cvnurct-.mimi Oilvus far 
Women's Issues. 

o 

Persistent Wage Gap 

To (he Editor: 

Mr. Abram joins the ideologues j n 
the Reagan Administrator, who pur- 
posely confuse and distort ’he princi- 
ple of pay equity. They are desper.-.te 
to preserve the status sue \ r-xul 
* ‘market") that embeds systems*: 
wage discrimination in jobs h,;l.j pre- 
dominantly by women. 

We need not play a numbers g.ime 
to know that wage-gap data shew a 
persistent, four-decades-long, -to 
cent differential between average 
wages for women and men. Thai gap 
was unaffected by the Equal Pay Ac: 
because of occupational segregation. 
Eighty percent of women work in only 
20 job titles. Even young women pro- 
fessionals who earn salaries equal to 
men at the entry level are victims of 
the wage gap after five years. Em- 
ployers. like everyone else, hold on to 
the stereotypes that keep women 
from promotion, partnerships and ex- 
ecutive positions. The upper rungs 
are a male prerogative. 

Advocates of pay equity want to 
remedy the undervalued compensa- 
tion in occupations that traditionally 
have been underpaid relative to their 
skills, effort and responsibility: each 
employer, using a time-tested job- 
evaluation methodology (practiced 
by the majority of Fortune 5U0 com- 
panies). establishes a point value for 
each job performed by the company's 
employees. The goal is to create 
parity for men and women hased on 
performance, not gender or race. 

Whether we call it "comparable 
worth" nr pay equity, eliminating 
wage disparity for clerical e mployees, 
librarians and nurses, among others, 
will have the same impact on the econ- 
omy as the adoption of the minimum 
wage or the prohibitions against child 
labor did. More than 1*1 states and 
many municipalities have successfully 
incorporated pay-equity principles. 
Pay equity is g<nd bus: ness, good gov- 
ernment and art --no to wage discrimi- 
nation. Lillian McOp.mick 

Charlotte Shapiro 

Port Washington. L.I., Nov. fi. 19S5 
The writers are, respectively, direc- 
tor and research director nf U'omcn 
on the Job. a not-for-profit employ- 
ment-advocacy protect. 


Let’s Give Even Yuppie Parents a Break 


Why the U.N. Anniversary Declaration Failed 


Tax Reformers Offer 
No Help for Savers 

To the Editor: 

A front-page story (Oct. 29) dis- 
cussed the decline in the United 
Slates savings rate, the lowest since 
the 1950's. Back in the same day’s 
financial pages was another story 
about a likely proposal by the House 
Ways and Means Committee that 
would eliminate the tax advantages 
in custodial accounts that parents set 
up for their children, thus taxing the 
earnings on the assets of dependent 
children at the parents' marginal 
rate. The President’s tax-reform pro- 
posal includes a similar provision. 

Among the reasons for tax reform 
heard early was to reduce the penalty 
that the tax system imposes on three 
who save. However, neither the Presi- 
dent’s proposal nor the House proposal 
alleviates this penalty substantially. 
Moreover, both would greatly increase 
the tax burden for savers. 

Evidently, increasing incentives for 
savings is among the first things for- 
gotten in writing specific tax-reform 
proposals. Since tax reformers still 
favor borrowing and consumption 
over saving, is it any wonder that the 
nation’s savings rate drops ever 
lower? Christopher J. Van Wyk 
C hatham, N.J., Oct. 29, 1985 


To the Editor: 

The Ambassador of Kuwait (letter, 
Nov. 2) asserted that the United States 
alone was responsible for the failure of 
the United Nations to agree on an anni- 
versary declaration, opposing para- 
graphs on “disarmament, peacekeep- 
ing operations, support of national lib- 
erations aimed at decolonization, in- 
terrelated issues of money, finance, 
debt and trade, and the critical eco- 
nomic situation and famine in Africa," 
as well as a "compromise” paragraph 
on the Middle East. 

These charges are totally without 
foundation. 

The facts are: (1) agreement was 
reached at an early stage regarding 
the disarmament paragraph; (2) it 
was the Soviet Union that wanted no 
mention of peacekeeping operations; 
(3) the U.S. joined in agreeing to the 
reference to "the process of national 
liberation” in the abortive draft; (4) 
after extensive negotiations a com- 
promise was worked opt on the issues 
of money, finance, debt and trade, 
and it was rejected by Iraq and Cuba; 
(5) it was the U.S. that proposed the 
paragraph on famine in Africa. 

With regard to the Middle East, 
the United States upheld a compro- 
mise proposal, encompassing "a 
just, comprehensive and lasting set- 


tlement to the Middle East problem 
in all its aspects." but the Arab bloc 
proposed a formulation that would 
have undercut the basis of Security 
Council resolutions 242 and 338. And 
this, of course, was not acceptable to 
us. Richard C. Hottelet 

Public Affairs Adviser 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. 

New York. Nov. 4. 1985 


Care for the Poor 


To the Editor: 

[ would like to express my concern 
about the Reagan Administration's 
plans to exempt hospitals from Hill- 
Burton obligations (news story', Nov. 
4). I believe that this undermines a 
major mechanism by which hospitals 
and physicians provide medical care 
to the poor. Concerns about adminis- 
trative burdens in complying with the 
law hardly justify its elimination. 

Perhaps a better mechanism can 
be found to care for :he poor, but dis- 
mantling the current system with ex- 
pectations that the marketplace will 
care for the poor and aged will only 
create a new class without hope — the 
helpless. Thomas M. Zipp, M.D. 

Cleveland. Nov. 6. 1SS5 


Don’t Worry, Wrestling Will Soon Vanish Back Into Obscurity 


To the Editor: 

If, as Dr. Robert E. Gould com- 
plains, the media treated the recent 
New York State Senate task-force 
hearing on professional wrestling as a 
joke (Op-Ed, Nov. 9), it was for a very 
good reason: the hearing was funnier 
than Saturday night’s main event. 

The ringmaster. Senator Abraham 
Bernstein or the Bronx, didn’t know 
one wrestler or one promoter from 
another; he devoted most of the day 
to a hilarious attempt to prove that 
the sport was “worked." Meanwhile, 
witnesses like Dr. Gould cited the 
ineffable link between Rowdy Roddy 
Piper and classroom high jinks. The 
Senator’s gleefully graphic descrip- 
tions of some of wrestling’s violent 
gimmickry reminded observers of 
the old axiom about how nobody gets 
to view more pornography than the 
censor. 

But there are a few serious points to 
be made about the so-called wrestling 
renaissance. What is interpreted as a 
resurgence is simply the exportation 
across the country of the particular 
brand of these exhibitions that is most 
popuiar on the media-saturated East 
Coast 

This brand devalues athletic per- 
formance in favor of picking relent- 


Thc Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpuhtished fetters. 


lessly at every social scab, and its 
spread has been made possible by the 
growth of cable television, the advent 
of "barter” (advertiser-subsidized) 
syndication and other new and more 
sophisticated marketing techniques. 

A coalition of well-heeled pro- 
moters, television executives and 
corporate sponsors has killed almost 
every successful local and regional 
wrestling club on this continent in 
their quest Lo turn a fringe form of 
junk entertainment into upscale 
family fare and thereby to make it the 
stalking horse for sales of children's 
dolls, videocassettes, pay-as-you- 
view subscriptions — anything that 
will render irrelevant the tastes of the 
average, loyal wrestling fan. 

And they've been aided in the pro- 
cess by the anti regulatory posture nf 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission under President Reagan's 
chairman. Mark S. Fowler, and by 
state athletic commissions that have 


failed to enforce the very provisions 
(e.g.. New York's prohibition against 
a promoter's having a financial inter- 
est in a wrestler) that were designed 
to keep the marketing of this pseudo- 
sport from getting out of hand. 

By the time the legislators and 
regulators catch up with these reali- 
ties. the phenomenon will probably 
have cycled itself out. If a specific 
scandal or ugly riot doesn't do in the 
wrestling renaissance, then ihe short 
attention span of the American public 
surely will. The kids will discover a 
new form of heavy -met a I catharsis; 
the television sponsors will find more 
convenient vehicles for hawking their 
wares. Wrestling fans — who have 
seen all this before, if never on so am- 
bitious a scale — wili return to their 
local arenas in blissful obscurity. And 
Senator Bernstein and Dr. Gould will 
presumably move on to weightier 
matters. Irvin Muchnick 

New York. Nov. 9, 1985 
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Scoring the Summit 
Won’t be Easy 


By William G. Hyland 


If past summit meetings are any 
guide, judging what constitutes suc- 
cess may not be so easy this week. It 
is notoriously difficult to score a sum- 
mit. The same two questions always 
arise: Did the leaders get along? Who 
won the propaganda battle? But the 
answers don’t necessarily tell us 
much about the substance of the 
meeting or its lasting effects on rela- 
tions between the superpowers. 

Presidents themselves often en- 
courage the focus on personality and 
propaganda. After all, their careers 
have been built on their personalities 
and powers of persuasion. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
started it. He prided himself on his 
ability to convince his listeners, 
whether in fireside chats or at sum- 
mits. Even the ruthless Stalin could 
be converted into Uncle Joe. In this 
narrow sense, the Yalta conference 
succeeded: Roosevelt and Stalin 
seemed to get along, largely at Win- 
ston Churchill’s expense. 

So when Stalin died, it was natural 
that President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
would want to sit down with Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. And he also succeeded. 
The summit 3t Geneva in 1955 was 
hailed as a “fresh start." It was, in ef- 
fect, a propaganda triumph. 

Unfortunately, however, the meet- 
ing did not provide a grand strategy 
or a framework for superpower rela- 
tions. The "spirit of Geneva" was 
bom in 1955. but all hell broke loose 
thereafter — the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956, Sputnik in 1957 and in 1958 
Mr. Khrushchev’s demand that the 
West get out of Berlin. So much for 
propaganda triumphs. 

The 1955 meeting did lead to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States in 1959. but by the following 
spring he was bellowing threats and 
refusing to sit down with Mr. Eisen- 
hower again, unless the President 
apologized for the l)-2 surveillance 
planes he was sending over the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Eisenhower refused and 
was roundly attacked when he de- 
clined to try one last meeting with the 
Soviet leader. Yet 25 years later, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s reputation grows, and 


William G. HvfflRd is editor of For- 
eign Affairs. 


Mr. Khrushchev is a non-person. Win- 
ning propaganda battles is not quite 
enough. 

Much the same thing happened 
when President John F. Kennedy met 
Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna in 1961. 
The President and Jackie Kennedy 
easily won the popularity contest. But 
Mr. Khrushchev churlishly refused to 
concede defeat. He put up the Berlin 
Wall and then put missiles in Cuba. 
He badly misjudged the man he had 
argued with in Vienna, and as a result 
he almost produced a war. So much 
for getting acquainted at summit 
meetings. 

The most recent series of summit 
meetings dates back to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and in one sense 
he was the most successful, if also 
the most unlucky. Poor Mr. Johnson 
never had a real, full-fledged sum- 
mit. He had to settle for a meeting 
with the second team, headed by 
Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin, in the 
small college town of Glassboro, 
N.J. Yet it was this meeting that 
inaugurated the strategic arms talks 
that have been the centerpiece of all 
subsequent summit meetings. Clear- 
ly, it is a mistake to judge a summit 
by the pomp and circumstance that 
accompany it. 

Nor do personal relations prevent 
nations from acting in their own in- 
terests. Both President Gerald R. 
Ford and President Jimmy Carter 
got along well with Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev. Indeed, the Nixon, Ford and Car- 
ter summits did much to advance the 
process of detente. But once the un- 
derlying political realities began to 
shift, personal meetings could not al- 
ter the course of superpower rela- 
tions. 

Six months after Mr. Carter met 
Mr. Brezhnev in Vienna, the Russians 
invaded Afghanistan. President Car- 
ter withdrew the treaty he had signed 
with Mr. Brezhnev six months earli- 
er. stopped grain sales to the Soviet 
Union and initiated an American boy- 
cott of the Olympics. This did not stop 
Mr. Brezhnev from proposing an- 
other summit, this time with Ronald 
Reagan. 

So what should we expect to happen 
in Geneva this week? The two men 
will probably get along fairly well, 
and so will their wives. There is abso- 
lutely nothing wrong in this, but a 
year from now it will not matter 



Stop Knocking Students 


By William Spiegler 


It’s high time someone spoke up for 
today's college students. They’re 
probably the most industrious, ambi- 
tious people in America and their 
problems are not being properly ap- 
preciated. 

People like the Secretary of Educa- 
tion. William J. Bennett, simply don’t 
know what they're talking about 
when they knock students. Nor do 
those who complain about falling aca- 
demic standards. 

The vast majority of the nation's 12 
million students are struggling to pay 
for their educations. They are part of 
an invisible workforce. Many hold 
down full-time jobs. They're frying 
hamburgers, photographing wed- 
dings, working in construction, wait- 
ing on tables. The fact that they even 


William Spiegler has been a public af- 
fairs officer at four universities, in- 
cluding New York University. 


show up for classes is a miracle. 

The financial situation of most stu- 
dents explains a lot about what is hap- 
pening on campuses. Why are the 
traditional courses so unpopular? 
Why are students flocking to account- 
ing and computer science and any of 
the other professional programs that 
seem to lead to careers? 

Answer: Today's working student 
has been forced into a kind of prema- 
ture pragmatism. Romance is gone. 
The notion of transforming one’s self 
through study alone has disappeared. 
Today's student seeks deliverance 
from menial labor, and the status 
conferred by a good job. 

There are other consequences. To- 
day's students don't have much time 
or energy to be contemplative, carry 
out independent research or even do 
serious homework. That’s the secret 
behind falling academic standards. 
Students have become consumers. 
They want grades and certifications. 
Their professors can’t be expected to 
flunk students who are clearly weary 


from the effort to pay their bills.” 

There’s a lot wrong with this situa- 
tion. it’s distorting the definition of 
education. Worse, it's creating a gen- 
eration that's totally grim. The 
brightest students turn out to be 
yuppies. The vast majority are, at 
best, good natured semiliterates. 

The time has run out for philosophi- 
cal debates about curricula. What 
this country needs is someone to 
stand up and say that being a full- 
time student during one's formative 
years is an honorable calling worthy 
of support. If families can’t or won’t 
give it to their children, then the Gov- 
ernment should. 

The students themselves have 
demonstrated their willingness to 
work to gain a college degree. Now 
they should be given the time to de- 
vote their minds to the task. If Presi- 
dent Reagan were to give the word, 
you would see how quickly the old lib- 
eral arts would regain their populari- 
ty. And the competition for good 
grades would raise standards, too. □ 


ESSAY | William Safire 


How to Judge Summit XIV 
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1. Did the leaders get along well? 
They will and they won’t. It is in the 
interest of both to say publicly that 
the other was lough and businesslike, 
while saying privately the other is 
burdened by hard-line ideological 
hangups. To the extent that hand- 
shake photos conceal deepening dif- 
ferences, the personal touch hurts 
rather than helps. 

2. Did this summit, the 14th be- 
tween the two countries, reduce ten- 
sions? Another phony criterion; our 
purpose is not merely to reduce ten- 
sion. but to get at the cause of tension. 
For example, the Soviet invasion and 
occupation of Afghanistan caused 
President Carter to impose a grain 
embargo and suspend cultural ties; 
Mr. Reagan lifted the embargo, to no 
good effect, and now proposes to re- 
sume people-to-people visits — but 
the rape of the Afghan people goes on. 
In this case, “reduction of tension” is 
not a success, but is our admission of 
the impotence of impatience. We’re 
tense for cause; relaxation should be 
tied to a cessation of hostilities. 

3. Was a breakthrough achieved in 
arms conlroi? That was already 
achieved when the Russians seized 
the “Star Wars" excuse to drop their 
insistence that we not respond to their 
deployment of new missiles aimed at 
Europe. The Russians are pressing to 
make this a pure arms control sum- 


mit, seeking a major concession to 
perpetuate their offensive advantage 
and setting a false criterion for a 
“breakthrough.” 

4. Did we break the ice by getting 
into the agreement-signing habit? 
Agreements lie in the bottom of diplo- 
matic drawers to be dragged out for 
signing-ceremony purposes. These 
range from high-sounding statements 
of principle, like the meaningless Hel- 
sinki Final Act, to agreements to 
open consular offices — as if we 
needed a solemn occasion to learn to 
bake chicken Kiev. 

5. Did we agree, at least, to meet 
again, on a regular basis? This 
sounds normal and sensible and is a 
mistake. A summit should be an ac- 
knowledgment of progress in hum- 
drum diplomacy, and a political 
stimulus to bureaucrats, not an an- 
nual circus to celebrate stalemate. 

Having averted those false criteria, 
what standards can we set for success? 

I . Was a connection made and ac- 
cepted that behavior in one field can- 
not be separated from all others — in 
other words, did linkage triumph over 
arms-conlrol i.solation? We cannot 
expect the Soviet Union to change 
dramatically on suppression or dissi- 
dents, harassment of refuseniks, ex- 
pansion of espionage or export of 
Communist subversion. But we can 
keep up the pressure at all points, re- 


warding progress with trade goodies 
and dollops of detente. 

2. Was the first glimmering of real- 
ism shown on arms reduction? His 
protracted denunciation of space- 
based defenses has provided Mr. Gor- 
bachev the fig leaf he needed to re- 
turn to the bargaining table without 
the removal of our Pershings from 
Europe. If he chooses to freeze on the 
“Star Wars” issue — as the demon- 
strators down below against “les 
guerres des ftoiles” urge him to do — 
that will demonstrate his internal 
political weakness; but if he faces re- 
ality, the long process can resume. 
For us, the measure of success is In 
our perseverance. 

3. Was any damage done? Secret 
agreements that invited later dis- 
putes, dangerous misreadings of the 
will of the opposition and simple blun- 
dering have marked several parleys. 
The would-be healers of the world’s 
wounds should mind the Hippocratic 
oath: "Do no harm." 

4. Did it provide the cover far real 
movement? Summits give leaders 
the chance to pretend to lessen their 
distrust of each other. That is why 
Mr. Reagan talks naively of reassur- 
ing the Russians that we mean them 
no ill, seeming to accept the notion 
that Soviet expansion is rooted in fear 
of us rather than in their own desire to 
dominate. In the past, this has bred 
contempt; it is now hoped that the 
psychological concession will provide 
an opening for Mr. Gorbachev to use 
inside the Kremlin, if he wishes to re- 
duce further Red Army influence. 

Using those criteria, this summit of 
sinking expectations might produce a 
modest gain for both sides. As I kept 
trying to explain to Talleyrand: Even 
in a world of linkage, not every plus 
has to be somebody else’s minus. LI 


— j . 
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Washington 

W illy Brandt, the former 
Chancellor of West Germa- 
ny, was in Washington the 
other day and made a speech that 
President Reagan and Mr. Gorba- 
chev might find useful reading before 
they meet in Geneva. It would take 
only five minutes. 

In a way, Mr. Brandt spoke for the 
people who won’t be at the summit, 
the uninvited guests who represent 
about 88 percent of the human race, 
but whose fate is involved in the Rea- 
gan-Gorbachev talks on the avoid- 
ance of nuclear war. Why, Mr. 
Brandt asked, should this vast ma- 
jority silently turn over their lives to 
the superpowers? 

“The Austrian Chancellor was 
right," said Mr. Brandt, “when he re- 
marked one day that the world does- 
n’t belong to the superpowers alone.” 

Mr. Brandt was cautiously hopeful 
about the Reagan-Gorbachev meeting 

— more optimistic 
than the White 
House, with its cal- 
culated pessimism 


cuiatea pessimism y 

- but he said the KjGTIGVSi 
future was too im- 


portant to be left to missing: 
a couple of quarrel- ° 


ing politicians out netSOnS 
of Washington and * 


Janosz Kapnsta 


much. If Soviet leaders do not trust 
their own comrades, imagine how 
they regard foreign leaders. Try to 
picture Mr. Gorbachev explaining to 
the Politburo that he made some con- 
cessions on “Star Wars” to promote a 
better understanding with his good 
friend Ronald Reagan. 

Neither leader will score a propa- 
ganda knockout, but summits do help 
the prestige of the top Soviet leaders. 
The moment Mr. Gorbachev's plane 
lands at Geneva he has arrived in 
more ways than one. 

Judging the private discussions is 
much harder. There is little to be 
gained by ideological debates: Soviet 
leaders have not ascended to the pin- 
nacle of Soviet politics only to be con- 
verted by an American President. 
Debating Soviet misconduct is neces- 
sary and may even have a long term 
impact, but in general it will be frus- 
trating because there is no .way to 
bridge the gap in perceptions — at 
least not in a few days. 

What about concrete issues? Some 


progress is possible at summits. 
Soviet leaders are not totally free 
agents, but they can and do make 
decisions. A joint statement of princi- 
ples on future arms control negotia- 
tions would be a step forward, even if 
the language is vapid — as most such 
jointly drafted documents are. The 
Russians have an almost Victorian 
faith in written agreements. This 
does not mean they will honor every- ' 
thing written, but they are more 
likely to abide by a document than by 
thespirit of the summit. Get it in writ- 
ing is not a bad rule. 

The final score will be posted about 
a year from now. President Reagan is 
probably right in calling this meeting 
a chance for a fresh start. After years 
of bitterness and hostility, the two su- 
perpowers are carefully resuming 
contact — _ and this is a considerable 
achievement- But a fresh start has to 
be followed by more than a pleasant 
atmosphere lest all we are left with is 
another “spirit of Geneva.” 

Despite an uneven record, summits 
have their advantages. They force the 
pace of decision-making in Moscow, 
and they create a political momen- 
tum that is not easy to reverse — on 
either side. This makes the second 
summit as important as the first — 
and probably more so. 

So. next year in Geneva. □ 


Moscow. 

"This was very 
much on Indira 


QHowever. he said, some of these 
discoveries of the nuclear danger have 
resulted from accidents, and a general 
war could come more from miscalcu- 
lation about the will of the chief deci- 
sion maker in the adversary’s camp 
than from the strategic capacities of 
the two systems. 

<TT would like you to understand the 
European perspective," he said. “One 
minute is the time needed to read the 
last paragraph of [ray] speech, and 
one minute is the early-warning time 
which is needed to recognize an attack 
launched by those ballistic missiles 
which are deployed in both German 
states by their respective superpow- 
ers. This adds something of decisive 
importance to Albert Einstein’s fa- 
mous words that the atom bomb has 
changed everything but the minds of 
people.” Still the madness of the nu- 
clear arms race goes on. 

“In my view,” he concluded, “the 
East and West can no longer be safe 
from one another 

- but only together 

with each other. 
Putting mutual as- 
sured security in 
place of mutual 
assured destruc- 
tion is the right 
aim. To achieve it, 
however, does not 
require going into 
outer space.” 
Q“Being a real- 


Gandhi’s mind when 1 saw her a few 
months before she was killed,” Mr. 
Brandt said in a private talk. 

“She asked. Why couldn’t Europeans 
and some countries of the South get 
closer together?” In Europe, he added, 
“without being in any way disloyal to 
one’s allies . . . there is a feeling that 
some more independence is needed.” 
The Europeanization of Europe is 
going on, he insisted, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, with dramatic ex- 
changes of people and ideas, bringing 
about a new sense of unity and a long- 
ing for a little more freedom from. the 
whims of the two nuclear giants. 

Willy Brandt is an old man now and 
has gone through the great wars of the 
century and Europe’s internal political 
wars, so he knows the nonnuclear na- 
tions cannot hope to go it alone. But he 
hopes they can have more influence on 
the U.S. and- the U.S.S.R- than they 
have had in recent years. 

He made these observations about 
the problem in general and the Geneva 
meeting in particular: 

q For obvious reasons, it isn’t wise to 
expect too much, since the two sides 
start with such different expectations. 
But both are showing a greater realiza- 
tion of the global effects of a nuclear 
war than they were 30 years ago. and 
they are each demonstrating some 
willingness to compromise. - 


ist," he added, “I know that negotiat- 
ing a principal agreement on deep 
cuts in the nuclear arsenals would 
need time. And this is why I believe 
that a freeze now will be more impor- 
tant than ever before.” 

He appealed to both nations to give 
up easy slogans and public-relations 
ploys in the conduct of foreign policy. 
“In any case,” he said, “Western 
policy can hardly do without a strong 
element of logical integrity. It must- 
n't deteriorate too much by oversim- 
piistic P.R. considerations. And as 
part of it, one should not tell the West- 
ern public that a proposal necessarily 
has to be wrong simply because it’ is 
favored by the Russians.” 

Weil, as Mr. Brandt conceded, 
that’s a big order that can scarcely be 
defined and translated within the 
short two days of the Geneva meet- 
ing, but it is the distillation of an ex- 
perienced warrior’s thought. 

He can laugh and say he’s just giv- 
ing Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev 
“a little policy guidance,” but he is 
dead serious. The people would un- 
derstand, he said, particularly the 
women and their children. 

“Many are frightened and need 
trust. They want to live, and they 
need hope. They need jobs, and they 
need education. They are the future 
— if they get a chance." D 
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Inner T orment and Creative Spirit Arts& 

Leisure 


By SAMUEL G. FREEDMAN 


D uring Diane Arbus's fu- 
neral. the photographer 
Richard Avedon turned to a 
friend and whispered, “Oh, 
I wish I could be. an artist 
like Diane.” The friend, Frederick 
Eberstadt, answered, *‘0h, no, you 
don’t." Their brief exchange — as re- 
counted in Patricia Bosworth's biog- 
raphy of Arbus — raises the charged 
questions surrounding the tormented, 
even seif-destructive, creative artist. 
Chief among them is where reality 
ends and mythology begins. 

Arbus personified the artist whose 
inner turmoil — depression, disloca- 
tion and a taste for risk bordering on 
a death wish — fueled her creations, 
those moving and disturbing photo- 
graphs of drag queens and herma- 
phrodites, celebrities and Siamese 
twins. But Arbus was also a woman 
defeated by depressions so debilitat- 
ing she often could not work and, ulti- 
mately. chose not to live. Finally, 


For many 
artists, the 
forces that 
nurture 
creation are 
also a source 
of fear. 


Arbus represented an artist who 
gained more fame, who was indeed 
romanticized, more for living on the 
edge than for the artistry she brought 
back from that emotional frontier. 

It Is no wonden then, that Arbus — 
that the entire issue of the “mad art- 
ist," as the awful cliche has it — 
should both attract and repel, as it 
has for literally thousands of years. 
Aristotle spoke of “divine madness," 
Renaissance scholar Marsilio Ficino 
of the “Saturnine temperament/' 
The playwright August Strindberg de- 
clared that few people were “lucky 
enough to be capable of madness.” 
and the poet John Berryman opined, 
“The artist is extremely lucky who is 
• /presented with the worst possible or- 
. deal which will ndt nearly kill him." 

For both creators and scientists,’ 
the subject is an extraordinarily 
loaded one — even more so now, when 
popular culture so glorifies violent 
and bizarre behavior. The American 
artistic landscape is littered with the 
corpses of the brilliant, from painter 
Mark Rothko to poet Anne Sutton to 
musician Charlie Parker, and one 
must wonder if they died in part be- 
cause sycophants with safer lives so 
celebrated their excesses. For con- 
temporary artists like the jazz musi- 
cian Jackie McLean and the writer 
Raymond Carver tree creativity 
began only after conquering their re- 
spective addictions to heroin and al- 
cohol. To them, and many other crea- 
tors, the image of the self-destructive 
artist not only invites futility or death 
but denies the value of disciplined 
craft. 

There is no question that many 
creative artists, perhaps the vast ma- 
jority, are centered and sane. There 
may be just as many self-destructive 
bakers as painters, but psychiatrists 
and biographers do not analyze their 
cakes. It is the tormented artist and 
not the untroubled one — the Vincent 
van Gogh, not the Peter Paul Rubens 

— who provides the stuff of tabloid no- 
toriety and romantic embellishment. 

But if that image is inflated, neither 
is it groundless. For many artists, 
creation is a constant act of balancing 
the dark side that allows intros pec- 
_tion with the brighter one that turns 
rawi material into finished product. 
Ora result of the process, “The Ice- 
man Cometh” by Eugene O’Neill, is 
now playing at the Lunt-Fontanne. 
The play, set in a saloon ironically 
called Harry Hope’s, closely parallels 
O’Neill's years of uncontrollable 
drinking in dives like Jimmy-the- 
Priest’s and the Hell Hole. It is impos- 
sible to imagine O’Neill having writ- 
ten the play without becoming the vir- 
tual ascetic he did; yet it is equally 
impossible to imagine him writing as 
rendingly about self-destruction and 
self-delusion without having lived 
both. 

O'Neill's life and work raise some 
of the most frightening — and central 
— questions about creativity. Can the 
forces that make you creative also ■ 
km you? Can you live with control 
and yet create free of restraint? Can 
you live enough of the dark side to tell 
the tale without becoming a casualty? 
The equilibrium is precarious. As the 
playwright Arthur Miller wrote of 
Strindberg: “Strindberg not only suf- 
fered what by most definitions would 
be madness, but managed it like a 
conductor managing an orchestra. It 
makes his suffering no less real and 
painful to say that it was always 
being turned oyer and over by the 
bloody fingers of his nzzsd.” 

In Sam Shepard’s work that tension 

is frequently embodied by pairs of 
brothers— Lee and Austin in the ptay 
“True West,” Travis and Wall in the 
film “Paris. Texas." These charac- 
ters represent the polarity in the play- 
wright himself. “Somewhere there's 
a myth about the wolf and the sheep." 
Mr. Shepard said, “and man carries 
both inside him. And the process of 
keeping alive. i§ tryingjto. have these 
two cohabit; tiying to carry on a bal- 


ance between ' these two parts, be- 
cause one's always trying to devour 
the other. And the one that wants to 
devour - - the wolf — is the animalis- 
tic one. the one that operates on im- 
pulse and is pretty insane. 

“There’s definitely a struggle going 
on, and it's answered in different 
ways. Some people do it with drinking 
or drugs. The difficulty is trying to ac- 
cept that this is the condition you're 
living with, the condition of these two 
parts banging up against each other, 
and the constant threat of being over- 
thrown by one.” 

Like Mr. Shepard, the film director 
Martin Scorsese has consistently 
made art that derives from, and in 
turn reflects, his own turbulence. The 
emotional palette of Mr. Scorsese's 
surrogates ranges from the paranoia 
of Paul Hackett in his current “After 
Hours” to the volcanic violence of 
Travis BickJe in “Taxi Driver.” Per- 
haps the most clearly autobiographi- 
cal statement is Jimmy Doyle, the 
saxophonist portrayed by Robert 
DeNiro in “New York, New York." 
Doyle Is a singular musician and an 
impassioned lover; he also is a brutal 
predator, jealous of his wife's success 
as a singer, quick to damage those 
nearest him. 

“Jimmy Doyle was **ery much a 
picture of myself and DeNiro at that 
time,” Mr. Scorsese said. “We recog- 
nized that contrariness and difficulty. - 
and we improvised on it. Because out 
of that does come the work, does 
come the art. The trick is. how much 
does it get to you? New York. New 
York' was not a complete success be- 
cause the ‘wolf took over. 'Raging 
Bull' was a better mix of visceral 
stuff and form- 

“There’s a creative urge chat gets 
inside you, like 'Alien/ For me. it's a 
constant battle of deciding when not 
to explode, when to use that emotion 
to feed you creatively. There’s a con- 
stant fear, because you’re pushing 
something to the edge. And at the 
same time, there's a fear you might 
become too civil, too sane.” 

A study of 47 prominent contempo- 
rary British artists by Dr. Kay Jami- 
son, a professor of psychiatry at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. suggests there is a clinical 
mode! for the tug-of-war Mr. Shep- 
ard. Mr. Scorsese and sc many other 
artists have described Dr. Jamison 
found that more than half of the Brit- 
ish artists had been diagnosed as 
manic-depressive, compared to six 
percent of the general population. A 
study of writers by Professor Nancy 








Whal we know about the development 
of personality is that we all go 
through these stages and have these 
primitive drives within us. As we ma- 
ture and are ‘civilized/ we suppress 
them. But the artist stays in touch 
with and struggles to understand 
them. And to remain so in touch with 
that primitive self is to be on the fine 
iine between sanity and madness.” 

Yet it remains largely an individual 
matter how ah artist handles such 
powerful forces, or fails to. For a 
playwright like Athol Fugard, an al- 
coholic who stopped drinking in 1983, 
one of the hardest parts of abstinence 


“For me, it’s 
constant fear,” 
says the film 
director. Above, 
a scene from his 
“After Hours.” 


closely as modem jazz. Both de- 
pended on improvisation. Both drew 
heavily on the psychology of the crea- 
tor. Both were innovations that had to 
fight for legitimacy in the cultural 
world. Just as such outer forces fed 
the inner fires of the painters, so they 
did for jazz musicians nearly a gener- 
ation later; and that barely contained 
rage expressed itself in the raw and 
rending sounds of avant-garde jazz. 

“The music became a way to be 
both beautiful and angry at the same 
time,” said Jackie McLean, a saxo- 
phonist whose 40-year career spans 
the innovations of bop, modal and 
free jazz. “It wasn't a choice to be an- 
gry. The anger was caused by the suf- 


fering. The angriest music you heard 
was in the '60s, when they shot down 
Kennedy, King, Malcolm X, Medgar 
Evers. It was s decade of death, and 
what can a musician do but reflect the 
times he’s in. We’re mirrors. Some of 
the saxophonists you heard — Ayler. 
Coltrane, Marion Brown — sounded 
like a ghetto child being beaten. It's 
not something a musician wonts. It’s 
not conscious. It just is. 1 didn't real- 
ize why I played the way I did in the 
'60s until much later. And when ! lis- 
tened back to those records, at times 
it felt like it was someone else play- 
ing.” 

There is one more parallel between 
modern jazz and Abstract Expres- 
sionism. Both became fixed in the 
public mind — correctly or not — with 
the stereotype of the dissolute artist. 

Some of the most brilliant jazz musi- 
cians, from Buddy Bolden to Bud 
Powell, literally went mad. The hero 
of the bebop era was Charlie (Bird) 
Parker, a ferociously inventive saxo- 
phonist and a heroin addict from his 
late teens until his death at 35. The 
jazz wisdom once held. “To play like 
Bird, you got to be like Bird." Mr. 
McLean, one of his foremost disci- 
ples, remembers just how pervasive 
— and dest nict i ve — the advice was. 

“There were young musicians who 
weren’t addicted who tried to look 
like they were — eyes half-closed, 
striking that slouched pose— because 
all of the people we admired had 
fallen prey," Mr. McLean said. The 
irony is that Parker himself argued 
against such admiration. The writer 
A. B. Spellman, in “Black Music: 
Four Lives,” tells of Parker demand- 
ing that Mr. McLean kick him in the 
rear end on a Greenwich Village 
street as a kind of public censure. 
"Parker told me early on to try to fol- 
low the example of people like Horace 
Silver, the guys who had it all togeth- 
er," Mr. McLean recalled. “But it 
was already too late, because I was 
hopelessly addicted. And five years 
after Parker told me that, I had my 
first arrest.” 

Mr. McLean ultimately served sev- 
eral years on Rikers Island on narcot- 
ics charges and lost his cabaret card, 
which was tantamount in jazz to los- 
ing the right to work. Mr. McLean has 
long since cured his heroin addiction 
and he now teaches music at the Uni- 
versity of Hartford. His relatively se- 
rene life has not noticeably cooled his 


creative fires, and, asked if his hard 
times taught him anything, he says 
only, “Survival.” 

The writer Raymond Carver is an- 
other artist who actively disputes the 
image of the self-destructive creator. 
He speaks as someone who initially 
used the myth to excuse his own 
drinking. What Parker was to Mr. 
McLean, Hemingway was to Mr. 
Carver. “1 tried to look around the 
arts for anyone who drank more than 
I did. and took solace in that," Mr. 
Carver said. "I’d read that Richard 
Burton was drinking a fifth a day 
while doing a play or that Fitzgerald 
and Hemingway and Faulkner and 
everyone was drinking hard and the 
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Lenny Bruce — a classic 
kind of manic wit 


work was significant, the work still is 
significant. You kidded yourself. You 
rationalized your drinking." 

In time, Mr. Carver says, he re- 
quired no such rationale. Addiction it- 
self supplanted reason, and he lost 
several years to alcoholism in the 
mid- 1970's. “It was a completely de- 
structive activity,” he said. “Nothing 
good came out of it for me. Any artist 
who is alcoholic is an artist despite 
the alcohol, not because of it. I never 
wrote so much as a line that was 
worth a nickel when I was under the 
influence of alcohol. When i was in 
the height of my drinking — the all- 
night sessions,, the blackouts, the 
hangovers — I did no writing.” 
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Diane Arbus — defeated by 
debilitating depressions 


Antireasan of the University of Iowa 
showed that 67 percent suffered from 
an emotional disorder, while only J3 
percent of the control group did. 
Their findings by no means represent 
tiie definitive answer to whether crea- 
tivity and madness are connected, 
but they at least indicate that* it is 
more than an empty cliche. 

The question, then, is whether 
manic-depression and other emo- 
tional disorders serve the creative 
process, or actually impede it. "Most 
peopie who are manic-depressive are 
more reflective, introspective, can 
deal with more existential issues 
When they’re depressed.” Dr, Jami- 
son said. "And if you think of a classic 
kind of manic wit.. like Lenny Bruce, 
there’s a rapidity of association and 
an ability to reach instantly back into 
the mind. It's clear that if you give 
hypomania [the medical term for the 
manic state] to an already creative 
person you give them a big. advan- 
tage." As if to underscore'fhe point. 
Dr. Jamison helped produce a Los 
Angeles concert last May entitled 
"Moods and Music. ■’ it featured com- 
positions by Handel. Schumann. 
Wolf. Berlioz ana Mahler — ail of 
whom,, she maintained, were manic- 
depressive. 

Dr. Barry M. Panter. an associate 
professor of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and die di- 
rector of an annual conference on 
“Creativity and Madness,” cites a 
similar chemistry between emotion 
and creativity. "The material artists 
use for their art,” Dr. Panter said, 
"comes from the primitive leveis of 
their inner lives— aggression, sexual 
fantasy, polymorphous sexuality. 


ating memory play, can well imagine 
how an alcohol-fed melancholy 
helped Mr. Fugard touch the old 
wounds that underlie the work. 
“When I was writing a play,” Mr. Fu- 
gard recalls of his old process, “I 
would start drinking after sunset and 
then fairly steadily into the night. And 
that last carafe of wine at night — 
:hat spell of wildness — was when I 
would set up the ideas that I’d work 
on soberly the next day.” 

By the time Mr. Fugard began 
work on ‘he follow-up play to “ 'Mas- 

■S7 Hcrnld. The Road to Mecca,” 

fie had stopped drinking- The pros- 
pect of writing without alcohol was 
terrifying. " 'Mecca’ was hard for me 
because i didn’t have that moment of 
madness at night." he said. "I had to 
ask myself, could I still get into my 
dark side? Could I still put my dark 
side forward without the aid of a 
drug? And: obviously, alcohol was a 
powerful drug for that. Nothing 1 
could dG could replace it. I've found 
other things — running, biking, Bud- 
dhist mantras. And maybe my art 
now will be more about light than 
dark." 

Few artists as a group so depended 
on tapping their subconscious urges, 
and indulging their conscious desires, 
as the Abstract Expressionist paint- 
ers. the cluster of New York artists 
who flourished in the 1940’s and 
1950’s. The results were groundbreak- 
ing work and tragic ends — suicides 
for Mark Rothko and Arshile Gorky, 
violent deaths for Franz Kline and 
Jackson Pollock. Pollock, the mer- 
curial, hard-drinking “Wyoming cow- 
boy” who died in an auto accident, in 
particular inspired the kind of posthu- 
mous cult one associates with rock 
stars like Jim Morrison, the victim of 
a drug overdose at the age of 26. 

Robert Motherwell, one of the 
major Abstract Expressionists still 
painting, has often spoken of the psy- 
chological nature of his work; he has 
described his process as free associa- 
tion — itself a term drawn from psy- 
choanalysis — and “a state of anxiety 
that is obliquely recorded in the inner 
tension of the finished product.” 

“One of my best friends is a psy- 
chiatrist," Mr. Motherwell said in a 
recent interview, “and last summer 1 
asked him, if he had to define psy- 
choanalysis in a single sentence, how 
would he put it? And he said, 'Chris 
Hardman pul it best — psychoanaly- 
sis is the study of self-deception.* And 
it may be that the deep necessity of 
art is the examination of self-decep- 
tion. It’s not that the creative act and 
the critical act are simultaneous. It’s 
more like you blurt something out and 
then analyze it. After each brush- 
stroke. you’re analyzing it. Is this 
stroke an authentic expression or 
not? Mosi painting in the European 
tradition was painting the mask. 
Modem art rejected all that. Our sub- 
ject matter was the person behind the 
mask. And we all know genuine 
analysis like that is shattering to go 
through. There’s a terrible price to be 
paid for the constant analysis, con- 
slant doubt.” 

No other art form, perhaps, resem- 
bles Absract Expressionism as 
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Irrigation equipment leads 
$60m. exports to Australia 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Israel has established 
a “firm export foothold" in Austra- 
lia - especially in tbe field of irriga- 
tion equipment and other products 
which step-up agriculture produc- 
tion. Rami Gutt, director-general of 
the Export Institute, said here re- 
cently. “Of Israel's total exports to 
Australia of $60 million, about two- 
thirds is in connection with agricul- 
ture - not only irrigation equipment. 

, but also pesticides, fertilizers, and 
general farm equipment. Israel 
already accounts for 30% of all 
irrigation equipment sold “Down 
.Under," he notes. 

Israel recently participated at an 
agriculture fair, called “Orange," 
there. “It was the first time we 
participated," according to Raft 
Glick, head of the Agriculture Cen- 
tre in the Export Institute. "But 
Australia's interest in Israel’s ability 
. to twin agriculture with high-tech 
can be shown by the fact that while 
.15 Australians attended Agritech iu 
1984 in Israel, and 60 attended in 

1985, about 100 are expected in 

1986. " 

Specific Israeli projects in Austra- 
lia are Koortrade's planting of cot- 
ton on a tract ranging from 10,000 to 
20.000 dunams: and a plan by other 
firms to grow 150,000 tons of sorgum 
on a huge stretch of land in Western 
'Australia. 

“Israel's agricultural equipment 
exports now amount to double those 
of agricultural products - fruits and 


vegetables - themselves, " says Gutt. 

In 1984/85, such exports totalled 
$865 m., and this year they are ex- 
pected to pass the $1 billion mark. A 
breakdown of last year’s figures 
shows that fertilizers were the largest 
export item, some $4 20m.. followed 
by pesticides. $156m.. irrigation 
equipment. $112m., and plastic 
sheets for fields and hothouses, 
$70m. Other items, such 3S machin- 
ery. veterinary products and food 
additives trailed the list. 

In regard to irrigation equipment, 
Israel is running the U.S. a close 
second. Last year, the U.S. exported 
Si 30m. - mainly to the Arab coun- 
tries. 

In addition to tbe Orange fair. 
Israel is also participating in five 
other agricultural fairs in the next 
half year: at Fresno, California, this 
month; and Atlanta. Georgia, in 
January: at Paris, Saragosta, and in 
Cairo, all three in March. 1986. 

Meanwhile, Sydney businessman 
Stanley Kerr said in Tel Aviv yester- 
day that the potential for selling in 
Australia was being neglected- He 
bas promoted Israeli products there 
for 26 years. 

On his 97th visit to Israel on 
matters of Israeli commerce. Kerr is 
here to pursue several muiti-mtllion- 
doilar projects which have been initi- 
ated over tbe past months. 

His mission also includes discus- 
sions with Israeli manufacturers of 
consumer produts, with a view to 
introducing more on the Australian 
market. 


Ampal sees profit turnaround 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
TEL AVIV. - The Ampat- 
American Israel Corporation bas re- 
ported that its profits in the third 
quarter improved, breaking a down 
trend stretching back over one and a 
half years. Net income for July- 
September totalled $2,437 million 
compared with $2.361m. in the same 
quarter of 1984. 

Revenues in the recent quarter 
also showed an improvement over 
year-earlier figures, at S28.157m.. 
Compared to $26.526m. in the third 
quarter of 1984. Tbe extent of the 
turnaround is indicated by compar- 
ing the figures for the first nine 
months of this year with those of last 
year. 

. Profits in January -September 


slumped to $5.438m. , from $8.751m. 
Revenues fell too, reaching only 
$73. 114m., after $78.067m. in the 
1984 three quarters. 

Ampal chairman Ebpraim Rein- 
er, speaking in New York, hailed the 
results as a “turnaround" and ex- 
pressed the hope that after the 
period of falling profits Ampal 
would now commence a steady im- 
provement. 

Ampal is a New York-based cor- 
poration principally engaged in 
financing and investing in industrial, 
financial and agricultural enterprises 
in Israel. Its total assets stood at 
$1 ,088m. on September 30, 1985, 
the first time it had crossed the 
one-billion-dollar mark. Sharehol- 
ders' equity amounted to $94.7m. 


i crowd s like Saturday night shopping 


By DAVID RUDGE exits to ease the crush inside. They 

1AIFA. - Nearly 30,000 people also called in police and extra secur- 
rammed into the Panorama Centre ity guards when the pressure from 
in Mount Carmel here on Saturday people waiting to enter threatened 
tight for the first Motzaei Shabbat to break the glass doors, 
ipentng of shops there. The management said it is now 

. § Management of the Shalom Stores reconsidering its Saturday night 
ishion shop said they had to close opening policy in view of the dam- 
be doors on several occasions and age. running into thousands of dol- 
et people out through emergency lars, caused on the night. 
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BOOKS 




PURCHASE/SALE 


JASPER ATEL.Y SEEKING lo purchase 
Carso Superior dc Esparto! by Concha More- 
no Garda, Pobtrcadooes del Colegio de Espa- 
na. Salamanca. 1963. Tel. 02-551635, Tali. 




DWELLINGS 




JERUSALEM 

■CHERNIKOVSKY 3 rooms, furnished. lete- 
hone, view, heating. Td. to -662588. 

JEVE YAACOV, 3 rooms, with kitchen 
abinets, entrance to living room, kitchen 
<pen, utility room, security door, second floor, 
lock 20, apt. 20. 535.000. Tel. 02-85*676. 

w&ooooaoooooosouoatnuaooao ot oaaaeooaoooaQcmo 

TEL AVIV 

rdlTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Coo- 
l»rt specialists "Inter- Israel" - 03-294141 . 

SAVYON 

AVYON - VILLAS NEEDED for our 
jjients. “SAVYONIT - Real Estate. Tel. 03- 


AMCOR PEER refrigerator, good condition, 
Tel. 02-419884. 


H 1 ! 


SITUATIONS VACANT 




HOUSEKEEPER WANTED - * day per 
week for thorough cleaning plus ironing. Must 
be able to work with dog in bouse. References 
required. Call 02-526491. evenings. 

NEVE AVTVTM. Girl + sleep-in required for 
housework. Tel. 03-42341 1. 

WANTED experienced shorthand typists/telex 
operators. Top salary. Td. 03-245127. 02- 
231648. 04-667267. 


I 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


u m m 


HOUSE SALE- Baby furniture, toy chest and 
toys, bunk beds, electric typewriter, yoghurt 
maker, toaster. 1984 Ford Fiesta, miscel- 
laneous kitchen Hems. 2 bedroom apartment 
format TcL 02-766197 (N.S.) 


FOR 17-11-85 


CURRENCY BASKET 

PURCHASE 

SALE 

"DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 

4606041 

4663.717 

"EURO PAZ*. 1 UNIT 

5355086 

5422069 

, SDR. 

1575.939 

1595403 ^ 


I CHEQUES AND 1 


>M FOR 17.11^1 
BANKNOTES 


COUNTRY 


10.S.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
BELGIUM 
^AUSTRIA 
> ITALY * 
ftjAPAN 


CURRENCY 

PURCHASE, SALE 

PURCHASE. SALE 

DOLLAR 


1462.873 

1481.126 

1442-560 

1508.800 

STERLING 2 

2089.714 

2115.788 

2060.690 

2155.320 

MARK 

1 

560.165 

567.155 

552.380 

577.750 

FRANC 

1 

183.317 

185.605 

174.440 

189.070 

GULDEN 

1 

497.406 

503.613 

490.490 

513.020 

FRANC 

1 

682.469 

690.985 

672.990 

703.900 

KRCNA 

1 

186.282 

188.606 

181.300 

192.130 

KRONE 

1 

186.021 

188.343 

181.050 

191.860 

KRONE 

1 

154.768 

156.700 

150.630 

159.630 

MARK 

1 

260.761 

264.015 

253.790 

268.950 

DOLLAR 

i' 

1061.591 

1074.837 

1038.470 

1094.920 

DOLLAR 

1 

985.244 

997.538 

936.580 

1025.320 1 

HAND 

X 

544.188 

550.979 

536.630 

561.270* 

FRANC 

10 

277.374 

280.835 

— 

— 

SCHILLING 10 

795.904 

805.836 

784.850 

820.890 

LIRE 

1000 

828.823 

839.165 

780.530 

8S4.840 

YEN 

1000 

718.503 

727.464 

708.530 

741.060 . 



Wfth a cool sate this woman driver s wft ch es on the afroonAkner in 
her Polo, the smallest car in the Vokswagen line; The Alex Engineering 
Co. of Tel Aviv is working to clinch an export deal for a line of 
airconditioners compact enough to fit into tbe Polo. The company 
exports about half its production including to customers in Sweden 
and Norway. (Ron Erde) 

Another attempt to curb 
airline ticket price cutting 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Post Aviation Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - The Transport Minis- 
try is again trying to stop the airlines 
and travel agents from undercutting 
each other. This time the officials 
plan to issue regulations requiring all 
those concerned to charge the offi- 
cial rates and not to go below them. 

The preseat situation is “chaotic,” 
according to airline officials and 
travel agents. “You may have a full 
jumbo and no two passengers paying 
tbe same fare," one official told The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday. 

The root of the problem is the 
commissions the airlines pay travel 
agents. Some airlines - especially 
those not considered among the 
world's most attractive carriers - 
give commissions which go as high as 
30% of the price of the ticket. 

Tbe agents - some of whom are 
hard pressed - in turn offer big 
reductions to prospective passen- 
gers, to clinch a sale. 

The practice of variable commis- 
sions and passenger discounts has 
become so widespread that very few 
airlines - and according to one 
source who requested anonymity, 
none -are free of it. 

Airlines thus suffer. A spokesman 
for tbe Panel of Airlines operating 
here said passengers are bound to be 


affected too, if some of the leading 
carriers as a result reduce tbe fre- 
quencies of their flights here. 
Moreover, passengers are likely to 
feel uneasy if they learn that the 
person sitting Dext to them paid less 
for the identical service. 

Past attempts to clear the slate 
resulted in a government directive 
which said that tbe tickets of each 
airline should be interchangeable 
with those of another. Thus, one 
could buy a ticket with a smaller 
airline and exchange it for a flight 
with one of the industry leaders. But 
a representative of one carrier said 
that there are ways to circumvent 
this regulation. 

Legally, agents cannot charge any 
fare they like, because they are 
bound by bilateral government 
agreements (in cases of flights to 
Europe, for example) or the require- 
ment that fares be filed with the 
government ahead of the departure 
date. 

The proposed regulation will re- 
quire the agents to collect the fee 
stated on the ticket. A Transport 
Ministry official said the proposal is 
based on a recent recommendation 
of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. However, it will take 
several months until it is drafted , and 
it is not yet clear wbat provisions it 
will include to discourage violators. 


New way to store lemons for up to 6 months 


By YITZHAK OKED - . 
RISHON LEZION. - Scientists at 
tbe Agricultural Research Organiza- 
tion at the Volcani Centre here have 
developed a method of storing 
lemons for up to six months without 
the fruit suffering a serious drop in 
quality. 

Farmers are excited about this 
breakthrough, since they think it will 
enable them to export lemons during 
die hot summer months, when prices 
abroad are twice those of the winter 
months, when the fruit from many 
competitor countries is available. 

Most lemons are picked here dur- 
ing December and January, while 
during June to September ibere is a 
great shortage of lemons in Euro- 


pean markets, ■ raising their price 
considerably. 

The method, was developed by a 
group of scientists headed by Dr. 
Eliahu Cohen of the Vegetable and 
Fruit Storage DepartmeuL 

Under norma! conditions lemons 
stored for longer periods lose their 
juice content and have a greater 
tendency to rot. 

The new method is based on not 
keeping the fruit on a steady degree 
of coldness. Instead, the fruit is 
stored at two degrees centigrade for 
three weeks. Then the temperature 
is raised to 13 degrees and then 
turned back to the lower tempera- 
tures. 


Higher taxes for U.S. companies abroad 


WASHINGTON (AP). - The U.S. 
House of Representatives' Ways and 
Means Committee approved amend- 
ments Saturday that would raise the 
taxes of American companies oper- 
ating abroad by as much as $12 
billion over tbe next five years. 

One part of the amendment 
affecting individuals would reduce 
permanently to $75,000 the amount 
of money earned in a foreign country 
that could be exempted from U.S. 
income taxes. Tbe exclusion now is 
$80,000 a year and is due to rise 
gradually to S95.1XJ0 by 1990. As 
under present law, amounts spent 
for higher foreign housing costs also 


could be exempted. 

The foreign-tax provisions would 
bring in about $lb. less than they 
would under President Ronald 
Reagan's tax plan. 

The committee rejected a major 
element of Reagan's plan for chang- 
ing the taxation of profits earned by 
U.S. businesses in foreign countries. 
That change would have revised 
treatment of the foreign tax credit, 
which is aimed at preventing those 
firms from being taxed twice on such 
profits. 


1 FOREIGN CURRENCY 1 

17.11.85 

ZNTQUtAhfX SPOT RATES: 


USS 1.422071.4230 

DM 2.62 IOC. 6230 

Dutch G 2.94SQC.950CI 

Swiss FR 2.J510C.1530 

Belgian Con 52.87/52.92 

French FR 7.9800/7.9900 

Italian Lire 1771.50/1773.50 

Yen 204.1W204.30 

USS 1.0765/3.0775 

pcr£ 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
per SDR 

GOLD: $325.40 


FORWARD RATES: 

$/£ SWJTUS 

DMA 

1 men: 1 4181/95 2.1419/44 

3nwc 1.4104/18 2.I28S/15 

6 mas: 1.4007/22 2.I08S/20 

2.613W53 

2598005 

25765/95 
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Isracard returns 
to petrol stations 

By PINHAS LANDAU 

Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Isracard, one of the 
two main credit cards in use here,, 
has announced the introduction of a 
new system for cardholders to buy 
petrol at filling stations and have 
their bank accounts debited. 

Some 30 filling stations have 
already joined the new Isracard 
scheme, with others expected to sign 
on after it is activated in the next few 
days. Cardholders buying petrol at 
these stations will receive the usual 
Isracard voucher, but their bank 
accounts will be debited a few days 
after the purchase, rather than on 
the 2nd or 16th of the month, as is 
currently the case. 

The exact length of the “grace 
period" wiU depend on the alacrity 
of the filling station in sending its 
accumulated purchase vouchers to 
Isracard - with the credit company 
promising them their money two ( 
days after receipt of the vouchers. 

In recent years almost no filling { 
stations have honoured credit cards, . 
because they claimed they were not 
able to meet the credit conditions ! 
imposed by the card companies, 
which meant they would not be paid 
for several weeks. The new system is 
designed to overcome these objec- 
tions on the part of the station own- 
ers. 

Iji recent months petrol purchases 
have fallen, a fact that might have 
been instrumental in pushing sta- 
tions into renewing the use of cards, 
although without any meaningful 
credit conditions. In practice the 
cards will serve as debit cards, rather 
that “credit" cards, as they are cus- 
tomarily, but erroneously, termed. 

DELAY. - The Haifa Labour Coun- 
cil has approved its budget of 
IS2.8 billion for 1985, 11 months j 
after the start of the year. 


First good day in weeks 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


TEL AVIV. - The stock exchange 
yesterday had its first unqualifiedly 
good day for several weeks, with 
shares and bonds showing gains and 
volume improving in both markets. 

Hie ‘Tree" share market was par- 
ticularly strong. Rising shares out- 
numbered failing ones by 4:1 and 
very few shares fell by 5% or more. 
Only the relatively small number of 
“buyers only" situations hinted that 
there was no burning desire to buy. 
or that sellers were almost always 
available. 

Tbe investment company sector 
and the service and trade group were 
once again the strongest, with real 
estate and industrials also gaining 
significantly. As a result of these 
advances on the key indices, the 
non-bank index rose over 3%. The 
“arrangement” group was consider- 
ably more subdued, with a slight frill 
overall. 

It is clear that the resolution of the 
government crisis - correctly “pre- 
dicted" by the market on Thursday, 
before it bad been finally wrapped 
up - quelled any fears over an im- 
mediate change in the direction of 
economic policy. 

The publication of the higher- 
than -expected October price index 
on Friday also failed to throw shares 
off their bullish path, although this 
may have been a factor in the de- 
mands that appeared in the bond 
market - particularly die index- 
linked sectors, which were stronger 
than tbe doflar-linked ones. 

Treasury bonds were very quiet, 
recording their lowest volume in 
sometime. 


MARKET STATISTICS 


General Share Index: 272.85 +0.59% 

Nan-Bank Index 270.94 +3.19% 

“Arrangement" 275-58 -0.45% 

Commerce, Services 300.53 +4.04% 

Real Estate 229.35 +3JO% 

Investment Companies 234.08 +4-33% 

Industrials 29733 +3.09% 

•Electronics 210.42 +0.72% 

Cfaemkak 387.19 +5.00% 

Industrial Invest. 266.19 +2.78% 

General Bond Index 237.15 +0.80% 

Indc+iinked Bonds 244.90 +0.95% 

Fnfly-fcokerf 247.10 +031% 

Pania%-ihiked 243.07 +1.02% 

Dollar-linked Bonds 209.18 +0.08% 

Short-term 0-2 years 239.50 +0.80% 

Medium-term 2-5 years 236-95 +0-85% 

Long-ienn5+ years 213.89 +0,82% 

T ur nove rs: 

Shares -total lS4089.im- (252565.6m.) 

“Arraneeinent"IS2013. lm . (IS 1218.9m. 

Non-bank tS2076.0tn. (IS 1346.7m.) 
Bonds -Total KS313.7«n. ( TSS0l5 .7tn.) 

Index-finked LS36283m. (IS3771.0m.) 

DoHar-lmked lS168S.4m. (IS 1244.7m.) 
Treasury Bins IS36I&5m. (IS 16850. 4m. 

Share Movements: 

Advances 250 (161) 

Of which 5% + 89 (43) 

“bnyersonly” 12 (9) 

Declines 60 (95) 

of winch 5%- 12 (18) 

“sellers only" 6 (3) 

Unchanged 88 (154) 

Trading Halt 62 (50) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-finked 


(IS 1218.9m.) 
«S1346.7m.) 
(ISS0lS.7m.) 
(IS3771.0kn.) 
(IS 1244.7m.) 
(lS16850.4m.) 


4% folly-finked Rises to 1% 

3% fully-finked Rises to 2% 

425% faDy-Unk*d Mixed to 3% 

80% finked Rises to 2% 

90% finkocf Slight rises 

Donbte-finked Mixed to 2% 

Dollar4inked 

Admon StabWfaflsto 1% 

Rirnon Rises to 1% 

GtTboa Rises to 2-5% 

Foreign currency 

HwmiriiMtwl Mbtsdto3% 

Treasury BOB 2.76-3.88% 

(monthly yield) 

“Arrangement” Share yields: 


IDBord. 

14J2% 

Union 0.1 

1425% 

Discount A 

14.62% 

Mizrahi r. 

1458% 

Hapoafimr. 

14.71% 

Genera) A 

14.19% 

Letmri stock 

14.48% 

Fin. Trade 

12.67% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


Co mm er cia l Banks 

(not part of “ht ■p—f) 


OHHr 
Maritime 1 
Mtrithne5 


14000 2 -0-4 

1340 454 H»9.1 

568 b.o.1 +5.0 


Geanoo-arr : 35200 24 +1.1 


N.Annr.l 
N. Amer.5 
N.Am.opl 
DatioCl 
Danot5 
Dsaotsc2 
Fmdat 5 
F1BI 


no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no tracing 
no trading 
no trading 

2340 1039 +23 
1960 2091 +32 


Commercial Banks 
(partof “azraagesneot’*). 


no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
2639 433 +10.0 


1 


Ararat 05 b 

1398 

» 

+1 J) 

RehnnrO.l 

950 

30 

-03 

Recaro- 05 

460 

4 

+5.7 

Hadarl 

1040 

282 

+4.0 

Hadar5 

434 

702 

n-c. 

Haamehr 

1882 

2221 

+33 

Phoenix 0.1 

DO trading 

Fboemx05 

do trading 

Hamah 1 

3291 

24 

+13 

Harm* 5 

1341 

67 

+3.1 

YanfamO.l 

ao trading 

Yftrden 05 

ao trading 

Memaahl 

14100 

7 

+S.2 

MeamahS 

5450 

14 

+0.6 

Saharr 

3420 

96 

+52 

Secaritaar 

3470 

76 

+3 JO 

Ztrr 

1300 

SO 

+2.0 

'Zion H 1 

5737 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

Zion H 5 

1360 

153 

+7.9 

Tnde&Scrtida 



Trade 




latoGaml 

3230 

14 

+32 


InierGam 5 

baexGaaop 

MeirEzra 

MeirEcp 

Teal 

Teas 

CUttade 

Crystal 1 
RspacQ.l 
RspacO.5 
Sopersot 2 
Soper B 10 

Services 
Detokr 
Hard 1 
Hard 5 
UgfS. 0.1 
Light. 0.5 
CoidStoO.1 
CoJdStD 1 
tael Bee 
BoadWO.l 
BoodWOJ 
BoodWop 


246 +43 
25 nx. 

24 ax. 
j trading 
j trading 
142 +5.8 
110 +10.0 
O n.c. 
0 O.C. 
499 +7.0 

1296 +7.4 


3350 1281 +4.7 

2225 14 +10.0 

722 53 -10.0 

9220 HO +4J 

3920 45 +3.7 

869 100 +10.0 

217 2«0 *102 

no trading 

2110 » +2.9 

601 160 +1.0 

291 390 +13.7 


GonsonH I 930 86 +6.9 

Contort 05 395 566 +2.6 

Kopeil no trading 

Roped op no trading 

Hoteb. Tourism 
GslZofaarl • no trading 
GaIZobarS no trading 

DanBotdl 3230 - n-c. 

DmHotelS 1927 b.o.1 +5.0 

Gnl Bench . no trading 
Kenes 1780 2 -0.6 

YardeaHoc 2779 143 nx. 

Yahakan 445 S45 +75 


IDBr . 71320 645 -0 3 

IDBBr 73000 0 -0.7 

IDBpA 440000 0 -1.1 

Union 0.1 53300 81 a*. 

DocomaBr 91601 11 +0.7 

DacnmtAr 90800 64 -1.1 

Dd-Bca 10550 73 -05 

Mizrahi r 29300 1228 -0.7 

Mizrahi b 29300 137 -15 


440000 0 -1.1 

53300 81 tuc. 


Mizrahi r 29300 1228 -0.7 

Mizrahi b 29300 137 -15 

hfiznbi<a9 13320 169 nx. 


Cm in 

Date 1140 

Kami 5932 

Ya’ane 2220 

Ya'aneop 1950 

nrifiwm. 1995 

M.LL.1 4910 

MJ.f.5 2400 

Master 2110 

Nftnvl 3511 

N*brv5 MBO 

Team 1 . ■ 1240 

Team op 12000 


111 n.c. 
25 +53) 
60 -3.1’ 

- n.c. 
12 n.c 

122 +4.9 

- +4.8 
20 +1.4 

sx.l -5.0 
17 +1.9 
100 +5.1 
2 +53 


Hapoafimp 90000 5 +8J 

Hapoafimr 4823) 916 —0.6 I 

Hapoafimb 48200 158 -0.6 

GenlA 124900 23 n.c 

Genlop 9 119600 3 +0.1 J 

Genlai 5 96970 - -0.0 

Genla 7 5922 12 +0 O 

Lanai 0.1 30825 1335 -0_2 

Lemmcn 9 41980 4 ■ -0.0 

Leans cn 11 UNO 311 n.c 

Fm. Trade 42850 0 +0.1 

Rn-TlndeJ 21830 0 +0.1 

Mortgage Basks 

AdanhnO.l 6501 42 +3.7 

Gen Mon r 3195 17 +05 

Gen Mott b 3190 10 +12 

Canned r 2720 37 +38 

CanadA* 2320 22 +12 

Binyan 3051 30 +1.7 

DcvJAxt 667 350 n.c. 

hfishtaar 2700 30 +4.9 

Independence 3250 100 +3.2 

Tefabatpr 10500 b.o.I +58 

Te&botr 10700 100 +3.9 

Tcfebotdi 6300 

Teftbotd2 3135 82 +2.6 

Jaysonrl 355 100 +18 

Jaysmr5 330 194 n.c. 

Merer r _ 1155 249 n.c. 
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Israel’s Geneva interest 

LOOKED at from Jerusalem's vantage point, the American-' 
Soviet two-day summit meeting opening in Geneva tomorrow 
is a significant event mainly in that it may - although there is no 
assurance that it will - affect the Kremlin's attitude towards 
Israel in its conflict with the Arabs and the prospect of renewed 
large-scale Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union. 

Neither issue is expected to loom large, if at all. in Geneva, 
where discussions are to focus on direct super-power differ- 
ences with particular reference to disarmament. But such 
measure of agreement as Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gor- 
bachev may reach on reducing the chief sources of tension 
between their two countries, could have a wider impact in time. 
Although any prediction on how wide the impact might be 
should be advanced with the greatest of caution. 

The Kremlin's interest in getting underway an international 
peace conference on the Middle East in which it would take ao 
active parr, has not been kept a secret. This interest was 
underlined by Soviet spokesmen who had arrived in Geneva 
ahead of the summit last week to try and soften up Western 
public opinion. The U.S.. for its part, has made it known that it 
is less than keen on allowing the Soviets to muscle in on the 
Arab- Israel peace process through an international confer- 
ence. 

But the U.S. would not, it may be assumed, veto the 
conference idea if Israel agreed to it - upon the Soviet Union’s 
normalizing relations with this country. 

if. however, the official statements of the Soviet spokesmen 
in Geneva are any indication, the resumption of Soviet-Israeli 
ties is not now on the cards, no matter what happens at the 
summit. For the Soviets have made that conditional on 
Jerusalem's consenting not only to their own but also to PLO 
participation in the mooted conference. No such consent will be 
given: which is why it is also unrealistic to expect a radical shift 
m Soviet policy towards Israel to be the key to the reopening of 
Soviet Russia's gates for aliya. 

The hope of aliya from the Soviet Union - a central Israeli 
concern, as Premier Shimon Peres put it at yesterday’s cabinet 
meeting on the subject - must be kept separate from the hope of 
the Kremlin's adopting a more “balanced" stand between the 
Arabs and the Jewish state. 

Certainly, however, the Kremlin will not go out of its way to 
annoy its Arab friends and allies by allowing thousands, let 
alone hundreds of thousands, of Jews to leave for Israel - even 
if they all wind up in Haifa and Beersheba and not in Brooklyn 
or Detroit - without a suitable quid pro quo . which Mr. 
Gorbachev may seek to obtain, without openly acknowledging 
the fact, from Mr. Reagan, rather than from Mr. Peres. 

What might in any case be taken as axiomatic is that a Soviet 
shift on aliya will not be offered as a free gift. This is so obvious 
that it was strange for the vice premier, Yitzhak Shamir, to 
appeal to the two world leaders yesterday to agree, before they 
got down to brass tacks, on the exodus of “at least’’ half a 
million Jews from the Soviet Union - where he had dredged up 
that figure, he would not tell - to their ancestral homeland. 

Taking a more realistic tack. Soviet aliya activists from many 
lands have in the meantime converged on Geneva, where they 
expect their voice of protest against the Kremlin's oppression of 
the Jews to reach the Soviet leader’s ear. Such protests are 
doubtless useful in rebutting the charge that the Jewish world, 
including Israel, has lately been indifferent to the plight of 
Soviet Jewry - or mistaken in putting its trust exclusively in 
quiet diplomacy, - and in giving heart to “refuseniks" in the 
Soviet Union. 

If pushed to excess, however, such pressure could boomer- 
ang. by increasing the Soviet leaders’ fear of appearing unduly 
soft. 

The cause of aliya from the Soviet Union might benefit more 
from a clear pledge by Jewish organizations abroad that, next 
time around. Soviet emigrants will not be able to use their 
Israeli affidavits as tickets to the West thus making a mockery 
of the idea of homecoming and threatening the Kremlin with 
the establishment of a general right of emigration for all Soviet 
citizens. 

That right is no doubt worth establishing - but not at the 
expense of aliya. 

Horror in Colombia 

THE DEV A STATING volcanic eruption that killed over 
-1 .500 people in Colombia at the end of last week occurred less 
than a week after 100 people perished when government forces 
battled with leftist terrorists who had seized the Supreme Court 
building and hundreds of hostages in Bogota, the country's 
capital. 

The Nevada del Ruiz volcano last erupted 90 years ago, and 
since then a laige and prosperous community settled in the 
fertile Annero valley below the cap of the volcano. According 
to one report, indications that the volcano was no longer 
quiescent appeared some time ago. but were ignored by the 
local authorities, who told people not to worry. 

One of the mysteries of human existence is why millions of 
peooie obdurately insist on dwelling in areas known to be 
subject to terrible disasters caused by earthquakes, volcanoes 
and hurricanes, and why cities are built without any precautions 
being taken against major catastrophes. This kind of reckless- 
ness appears to be a world-wide phenomenon. 

!f it is distressing to see so little done about so-called “acts of 
God", how much more horrifying is the prospect of wanton 
destruction caused by acts of man. True, the loss of life in 
Bogota pales into insignificance compared to that in Armero, 
but the background lo the tragedy of the Supreme Court 
building, in which half the judges were slain, daunts the mind. 

Poor Colombia has been plagued by interminable civil wars 
forover a century: it has suffered even more than Lebanon. 

i he incumbent president, Belisario Betancur, swept into 
office in 1982 on a wave of unparalleled popularity, has been 
trying to negotiate peace with the various guerrilla forces ever 
since. He has succeeded in reaching a truce with some of these 
forces, but the civil war is still going on. 

It is to be hoped that the tragedies of Bogota and Armero will 
inspire the Colombians to act in order to lift themselves out of 
their miseries. Israel, it is gratifying to note, at once came 
forward to render Colombia whatever aid was requested of us. 


I Continued from Page Onej 
bute to economic recovery. Roso- 
lio's six points were; debt reschedul- 
ing and lowered interest rates for 
factories; the use of unemployment 
fundv to stimulate production and 
exports, thereby avoiding increased 
unemployment; loans to the manu- 
facturing sector at the same price as 
the funds raised by the government; 
tax reform that would stimulate 
growth and investment; the use of 
savings for investment purposes: and 
: .frail vi . e Co r :• v ! i ns. 

rr; r 'J recent measures 
■ it: 1 ■••Jijee'.i by the Bank of isrjel. 
according to which every loan ap- 
plication has to be approved by the 
controller of banks. The bank’s 
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squeeze on sources of funding and 
the government’s “obstinacy" in 
concentrating only on wage reduc- 
tions are the prime causes of the 
country’s decline into recession, he 
said. vi temkin adds: 

The Treasury continues to think in 
terms of tax cuts rather than in- 
creases in gross wages as a way to 
compensate workers for price hikes. 

The ministry intends to push for 
tax reform in early 1986, together 
with cuts in the budget. 

Tlv niinis r rv steering committee 
met verier day with Professor 
Michael Biunn to discuss the 4.7 per 
cent inflation for October. They 
agreed this does not pose a danger to 
the economic plan. 
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Breakthrough 

insight 

Henry Kissinger assesses the prospects for the Geneva summit this week. 


Dry Bones 
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PRESIDENT REAGAN has gone 
to Geneva in a strong negotiating 
position. He has the opportunity to 
turn an episode in history into a 
breakthrough. 

He ia the beneficiary of an un- 
matched degree of public confi- 
dence; his strategic defence initiative 
(SDI) has unlocked the arms control 
talks; he finds the Soviet situation 
highly fluid and potentially malle- 
able. This is not because General 
Secretary Gorbachev smiles more 
easily or because his wife wears 
Gucd shoes, but because objective 
conditions in the Soviet Union 
would seem to require a relaxation 
of tensions. 

After 70 years of rule by “scien- 
tific socialism," the Soviet form of 
government remains more akin to 
the binding personal relationships 
found in medieval feudalism than to 
the constitutionalism found even in a 
modern corporation. 

The Soviet economy is a monster 
threatening to spin out of control, as 
the pronouncements of Soviet lead- 
ers themselves make clear. The real 
cost of manufactured goods is un- 
known. all prices are fixed by the 
state, and goods move by central 
allocation rather than markets. 
Hence, corruption, sloth and ineffi- 
ciency emerge not as aberrations, 
but as inevitable attributes of the 
system. 

And soon the growing informa- 
tion technology will confront the 
Soviet system with new dilemmas. 
Where the control of information is 
I considered the key to political pow- 
! er, cassettes, video machines and 
computers become threats to politic- 
al control rather than technological 
opportunities. 

GORBACHEV requires no sen- 
timental commitment to Western 
notions of peace to conclude that his 
country cannot simultaneously sus- 
tain fundamental reform and height- 
ened international tensions. 

But for him. reform poses a 
Hobson's choice. He can seek to 
improve the performance of the ex- 
isting structure even though central 
planning provides too few incentives 
and allows too little spontaneity to 
be compatible with high technology, 
innovation or superior quality. 

On the other hand, more fun- 
damental reforms introducing incen- 
tives and markets would surely 
generate a titanic domestic struggle 
requiring all of Gorbachev’s author- 
ity and attention. Faced with the 
choice between potential stagnation 
and potential turmoil, Gorbachev 
has every incentive to seek a relaxa- 
tion of international tension. 

But he must achieve this relaxa- 
tion in a manner that does not mag- 
nify his domestic complexities. The 
forces in the Soviet Union that 
favour economic reform do not 
necessarily favour flexibility in fore- 
ign policy. 

To overcome party resistance, 
Gorbachev will have to gain support 
from institutions that put efficiency 
above prerogatives and have access 
to more or less reliable information 
from abroad: the military, as shown 
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in an article by former Chief of Staff 
Ogarkov, may support economic 
efficiency as a prerequisite of milit- 
ary strength; the secret police, the 
KGB, may see in reform a means to 
control social unrest. But these very 
institutions are also the most reluc- 
tant to constrain Soviet geopolitical 
and strategic options. 

THESE CONFLICTING require- 
ments dictate the thrust of current 
Soviet policy. Gorbachev has simul- 
taneously pursued three 
approaches: 

□ He has cultivated the appearance 
of a new type of Soviet leader - 
appealing to Western predilections 
to reduce historical conflicts to a 
dash of personalities. 

□ He has downplayed political ten- 
sions as the cause of conflict. 

□ He has focused the Soviet di- 
plomatic offensive on arms control, 
especially on eliminating, the U.S. 
strategic defence initiative in return 
for a 50 per cent cut in offensive 
forces. 


practical consequence of maintain- 
ing the option of renewing pressures 
when Soviet domestic weaknesses 
axe overcome. 

The Soviet attitude towards aims 
control reflects the same attempt to 
maintain all existing options. The 
most revolutionary new concept in 
that field, the defence initiative, has 
been battered by an unrelenting 
assault whose intensity has obscured 
the one major breakthrough SDI has 
already achieved: the Soviet readi- 
ness to discuss arms reductions on a 
heretofore unprecedented scale. 

The Soviet offer to cut offensive 
forces by 50 per cent is nevertheless 
one-sided, and not primarily be- 
cause its provisions are loaded in the 
Soviet favour, a problem that could 
be remedied by negotiation. 

It is one-sided above all because it 
contains nothing to ameliorate the 
elements threatening nuclear catas- 
trophe. It does not reduce the dan- 
ger of surprise attack, because so 
long as each missile carries several 
warheads there will always be more 
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A formal distinction between re- 
search and deploy-mem abandons 
the defensive option; particularly 
since it will be President Reagan's 
successor rather than the author of 
the SDI who will have to make the 
decision to deploy. 


The Soviet leadership has no motive for a 
radical change unless it can prove to itself that 
the existing course is not working. And there 
will never be a better time for a fundamental 
change. . . than with a new Soviet leadership.’ 


Gorbachev has been extraordi- 
narily successful in imposing these 
themes. Western media and the pro- 
nouncements of Western leaders re- 
flect a rapt fascination with the new 
Soviet personality , coupled with sug- 
gestions that he is entitled to some 
unilateral concessions to reassure 

him . 

President Reagan's major speech 
at the UN calling for a settlement of 
political conflicts has been treated by 
most of our allies - and many U.S. 
commentators - as “widening" the 
summit agenda and therefore a di- 
version from the goal of arms con- 
trol. And the same combination of 
allied governments and American 
intellectuals wedded to the outdated 
arms control concepts of the 1960s 
lias sought to present the president's 
strategic defence initiative as an 
obstacle and to reduce it to insignifi- 
cance by confining it to research. 

COMMON SENSE suggests that 
the principal causes of tensions are 
political. Chief among them is the 
Soviet proposition embodied in the 
Brezhnev doctrine that proclaims all 
Soviet possessions as sacrosanct and 
everything else as subject to pressure 
or subversion. 

The attempts to eliminate from 
the diplomatic agenda Afghanistan, 
Cuban troops in Nicaragua and Afri- 
ca, and Soviet support for guerrilla 
movements and terrorists, have the 


warheads than launchers, and as 
numbers decrease a first strike will 
grow even more tempting because 
fewer targets need to be attacked. 

This danger has been magnified 
by the incomprehensible American 
counterproposal to ban mobile mis- 
siles. The 50 per cent reduction 
would still leave more than enough 
warheads to assure civilian devasta- 
tion and thereby guarantee the con- 
tinued growth of nuclear pacifism in 
the West. 

The principal significance of the 
Soviet offer is to demonstrate that 
the nuclear dilemma cannot be 
solved by a reduction of offensive 
forces alone; for that a defensive 
component is essential. 

CRITICS HAVE continued to urge 
a “compromise” that allows 
strategic defence research but pro- 
hibits any deployment of defensive 
forces. If this is the outcome, it will 
mark the end of SDI even as a 
bargaining chip. 

Congress would be deeply divided 
about whether to appropriate funds 
to such a controversial programme; 
the military services would be 
ambivalent about diverting expendi- 
tures to wbat cannot be deployed; 
the allies would oppose any 
approach towards deployment. The 
Soviets would refuse to negotiate 
about it once the offensive limita- 
tions are in place. 


Having, in effect, committed it- 
self to permanent vulnerability, how 
does the West then maintain public 
support for a strategy of mass exter- 
mination? And what does it tell the 
Soviets about our resolve if they can 
outmaneuver us at the time of their 
greatest uncertainty? 

The West would be hardly doing 
even the Soviets a favour were it to 
succumb to the current Soviet agen- 
da. If experience is a guide, we have 
not heard the last Soviet word. 
Given his necessities, Gorbachev 
might in time agree to a real, even 
historic change of political and 
strategic relationships and to a se- 
rious discussion of the relationship 
between offence and defence. 

But he will have no incentive to do 
so while the West is mesmerized by 
the most transparent Soviet propos- 
als and arranges periodic respites 
while the Soviets sort out their 
domestic problems. 

The Soviet leadership has no 
motive for a radical change unless it 
can prove to itself that the existing 
course is not working. And there will 
never be a better time for a fun- 
damental change - or at least for 
producing conditions conducive to 
change — than with a new Soviet 
leadership far less encumbered than 
it will be over time by existing poli- 
cies and facing considerable domes- 
tic pressures. In other words, if not 
now, when? 
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THE THREAT OF RACISM 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - We, members of the staff of 
Yad Vashem in Jerusalem, hereby 
express our shock and abhorrence at 
the racial incitement being expound- 
ed by Rabbi Meir Kahane MK. His 
venom recently found expression in 
two draft bills which Rabbi Kahane 
wished to place before the Knesset. 
These bills resemble, both in content 
and in formulation, the infamous 
Nuremberg Laws adopted by Nazis 
Germany 50 years ago. Instead of 
the terms used in the Nazi laws, 
Kahane uses terminology which 
comes from supposedly religious 
sources. But the result is the same; 
denial of a citizen's civil rights, his 
honour and even his existence be- 
cause of his racial origins and/or his 
religious affiliation. 

Because of our daily work, we 
know the nature of the threat con- 
tained in these slogans and ideolo- 
gical theories. This despicable ideol- 
ogy, which was not taken seriously at 
the outset, brought about the 
greatest tragedy ever to befall 
humanity and our people (who have 
known a long and difficult history) in 
particular. 


Soloveitchik 

_6n 

Repentance 


We note with growing anxiety the 
ever-increasing display of racist slo- 
gans which have become part of the 
political game and have begun to 
affect our youth. 

We work in an institution which 
studies the history and legacy of the 
Holocaust. We demand that other 
nations and their parliaments legis- 
late against any and all forms of 
discrimination, racial or religious, 
against Jews. How can we protest to 
others when our own country is not 
free of this affliction? How can we 
honestly stand up to our enemies, 
who. 10 years ago, affixed the stigma 
of racism to the Zionist ideal and its 
realisation? 

We wish to express our support for 
the Speaker of the Knesset. Mr. 
Shlomo Hillel. for the steps he has 
taken to prevent the inclusion of 
Kahane’s odious bills in foe Knesset. 
But that is not sufficient. All of us in 
Israel are duty-bound to harness our 
efforts toward foe total eradication 
of this racist plague from our midst. 

Signed by 47 Members of the 
Staff of Yad Vashem 

Jerusalem. 


THE EXTREME NAIVETY OF THE ISRAELI LEFT-WING 

To the Editor ofThe Jerusalem Post sovereign state in the Middle East. was not e\en allot 
Sir, - John Goldberg’s article of Mr. Goldberg objects to Voice of national flap whil 


November 8, “The Left and Mos- 
cow," is a striking example of the 
extreme naivety which characterizes 
Israeli left-wing circles. Their one- 
sided sympathy with foe Soviet Un- 
ion, foe “fatherland of all progres- 
sive forces throughout the world,” is 
astonishing. The obvious lack of 
understanding of what the Soviet 
system is like and how it works is 
characteristic of foe entire article. 
Why does Mr. Goldberg think that 
foe establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow would be a posi- 
tive factor for Israel? Why wish that 
foe Soviet Union should participate 
in the peace process in the Middle 
East? Why and how is this supposed 
to help Soviet Jewry to get out of 
Russia? All these questions remain 
unanswered. 

Historical experience clearly 
shows that the Soviet leaders respect 
only power. For Israel, to be a strong 
ally of the U.S. is vitally important, 
not only for foe obvious reasons, but 
because it makes foe Soviets take 
Israel into consideration as a 


America relay stations here and to 
Israeli scientific participation in 
Reagan's “Star Wars” programme. 
On the contrary, I suggest more such 
stations here and a more active 
Israeli role in American defence in- 
itiatives. This would strengthen op- 
position in any talks with the Soviets. 

As to diplomatic relations, an 
Israeli embassy in Moscow would 
only hamper the struggle for Soviet 
.Jewry while a Soviet legation in 
Ramat Gan would quickly become a 
centre for intensive espionage in 
Israel. It would also be a centre for 
recruiting new pro-Soviet elements 
in this country, especially among the 
left-wing, naive youth. 

As for foe Mapam and Labour 
representatives' participation in the 
Moscow Youth Festival last sum- 
mer. Mr. Goldberg seems to have 
forgotten that foe Israeli delegation 

I lf kangaroos could fly, I 

you wouldn’t need us. I 


was not e'en allowed to carry our 
national flag while the numerous 
PLO representatives carried 
banner of a mysterious state -call*/ 
“Palestine.” Moreover our delega- 
tion was not mentioned during the 
official parade broadcast on Soviet 
state-run television. There.must be a 
totai lack oi national pride and self- 
respect on the part of anyone proud 
of participating in such a “progres- 
sive youth festival.” 


Beersheba. 


DR. ZVI RUDER 
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“The unchallenged leader of enlightened Orthodoxy”, Rabbi Joseph 
Soloveitchik has lectured widely but for decades refused to write down 
any of his words. 

Now, Dr. Pinchas Pcti, writer of The Jerusalem Post column TORA 
TODAY, has gathered the main points of Rabbi Soloveitchik's brilliant 
teachings over many years into a single volume. Rabbi Soloveitchik's 
Yiddish lectures, originally rendered by Dr. Peli into Hebrew, are now 
available for the first time to English readers. 

SOLOVEITCHIK ON REPENTANCE was written "to emphasize not 
only the halachic and philosophical value of foe Rav’s approach, but also 
its creative, poetic and artistic values. ’’ 

Published by Paulist Press, softcover, 320 pages. Price, IS 24,000 


To: BOOKS. The Jerusalem Post, P.OJfc. 81, Romema Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me SOLOVEITCHIK ON REPENTANCE. I enclose a cheque 

.for IS 24,000 
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